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Williams Drop Forging Plant at Buffalo 


Why the Site Was Selected—An Unusuall) 
Interesting Case of Industrial Works De- 
signed for Present and Future Needs 


A notably valuable contribution to the fund of by the possibilities for expansion ther har 
information concerning the design of industrial widely apprehended. 
plants is obtained through the new works of J. H. The business of J. H. Williams & Co. wa 
Williams & Co. in outlying Buffalo. The plant is tablished in 1883 and acquired what is even now 
also interesting as an example of the study of condi- large area for industrial purposes. As the busine 
tions which should be considered carefully before a grew the expansion had to be accommodated { 


new factory site is selected, and it is informing in solely in the horizontal direction but also verticall) 


its illustration of the remarkable expansion whicn but with new lines added it necessarily followed 
the drop forging industry has enjoyed. In this de- that departments could not be related one to the 
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Marked I t Ss 
“ a new manufactory, the design repre- other to facilitate to the highest degree economical! 
se he capitalization of the company’s years of handling of the product in process of manufacture 
e e in its Brooklyn works. That the Will- The development of the automobile and the large 
npany has been pressed for productive ca- number of automobile parts made of drop forgings 
r some time has been well known, but that has aggravated the situation, and while depart 
in the future as represented not only by ments were rearranged from time to time and new 
i portions of the present new Buffalo plant but equipment added, it finally becam: vious that the 
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most desirable way to take care of expansion and 
to reduce unit cost of manufacture was to build an 
entirely new plant. 

Owing to the large proportion of the output 
which goes into the automobile, it was desirable, 
other things being equal, to locate in a part of the 
country favoring shipment to the automobile manu- 
facturer, but it was also desirable to maintain a 
position as central as possible with regard to the 
general market for the Williams drop-forgings, im- 
portant among which as articles manufactured for 
stock are an extensive line of wrenches, hoist hooks, 
C clamps, lathe dogs and other machine shop tools, 
as well as the Vulcan and Agrippa chain pipe 
wrenches and the Vulcan chain pipe vise. Without 
going into the conditions surrounding other sites 
considered, Buffalo, N. Y., was selected partly be- 
cause of the proximity of a large labor market, the 
opportunity to get abundant electrical power at 
favorable rates and a situation which would still 
make the company an eastern concern capable of 
supplying its present market satisfactorily and hav- 
ing water and railroad facilities for shipment to 
manufacturers east and west. At this writing the 
Buffalo plant is in operation in part but the equip- 
ment has not been completed. Much of the machin- 
ery at present utilized is being brought from the 
congested Brooklyn plant, but both plants are to 
remain in operation indefinitely. It has not been 
established to what extent the company will with- 
draw from Brooklyn, particularly as the company 
does a large business in contract work 
forgings and for case hardening. 

One of the particularly impressive features of 
the design of the new plant is the large scale on 
which it has been laid out, comprehending easy ex- 
pansion in successive stages to meet future demand. 
The company purchased an area much beyond even 
the needs of the most hopeful view of possible ex- 
pansion, and this is an interesting detail, as it is 
proposed to dispose of parts of this for other indus- 
trial developments which may be attracted by the 
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general situation as it exists today together with 
the immediate industrial community 
Williams plant will develop. 

As the accompanying plan shows, the works are 
planned to grow about a central point. At one 
hand is the forge shop where the material is heated 
and forged by steam hammers or board drop ham- 
mers, and on the other is the department for finish- 
ing and shipping stock. Expansion in plant may 
be accommodated in opposite directions from this 
point. The plant requires also a department for 
pickling the material, and one for heat treating. 
These are centrally located as is also the power 
house for supplying the steam needed for steam 
hammers, for controlling the distribution of the 
electric current for motors and lighting, for cen- 
tralizing the heating plant and for supplying com- 
pressed air. The plan shows not only the buildings 
at present erected and the additional buildings 
which will be provided for from time to time and 
the way in which the different buildings may be 
enlarged, but indicates also the future temporary 
ends beyond which the buildings may be continued 
even outside of the lines of the plan. Some of the 
work which will ultimately make the Buffalo plant 
altogether self-contained is, of course, done at the 
Brooklyn plant, and the present occupancy will be 
shifted to the ultimate intention of use. For ex- 
ample, the stock and finishing building at the pres- 
ent time accommodates in one corner the works 
office and also the grinding, straightening and other 
finishing work necessary. How these departments 
will later be disposed is indicated in the plan. One 
other interesting aspect of the plan is that the rail- 
road connection is sufficiently distant for sidings 
to be made from time to time to suit conditions. 
For example, the plans show existing and proposed 
sidings, which obviously may be located substan- 
tially at any point desired. 

The conspicuous things 


which the 


about the buildings 


themselves are their substantial construction, their 
unusually lofty interiors and the generous amount 
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surface, all contributing toward cool, light 
erally sanitary surroundings. The accom- 
reproductions of photographs help to indi- 
ondition. 
lesign of the forge shop is unusually inter- 
It may be built both sides of an axis run- 
rpendicularly to the center line of the power 
and, of course, also in a direction with the 
As the plan shows, the immediate future de- 
ent does not comprehend building the forge 
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shop on the opposite side of the axis to that shown, 
it rather the present expansion is to be in the 
xial direction. The various buildings of the plant 
are served from the power house by means of an 
nderground tunnel and the steam hammers of the 
rge shop are located in the bay of the building 
reached by the tunnel or nearest the boiler 
Then in succession the bays of the forge 
omprise a steel storage bay, holding material 
for the heating furnaces; then a bay for 
hammers; then another storage bay and finally 
ond drop hammer bay. A cross section through 
hop is included among the illustrations. The 
, hammer bay is 66 ft. in width while the drop 
bays are 60 ft., and over the line of col- 
parating the bays is a monitor form of 
practically all glass in the upright sections, 
vable sash, as indicated in the photograph 
orge shop. Half of each monitor lights 
and the other half the adjoining bay, with 
monitor at the ends of the building. The 
furnaces are located directly under the 
, thus to secure adequate ventilation. 
storage bay has an intermediate line of 
dividing it into two craneways. Material 


vith Heating Furnaces Between Material and 
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to be manufactured is placed in racks underneath 
the cranes. As each hammer bay provides for a 
double row of hammers the 
heating furnaces, there is a crane 
material for each row of hammers, 
addition to the monitors and glass lights in the 
sides of the building, a few saw teeth have been 
provided in the roof over each storage bay, these 
being indicated in the general photographic view 
of the forge shop. The main trusses of the build 


with corresponding 
for handling 


practically. In 


ing are located at 16 ft. centers and over every 
other 16-ft. section thus formed is the saw tooth, 
25 ft. wide and with a continuous steel sash in the 


vertical member. Two of the craneways are 
equipped with Northern cranes and two with Shaw 


cranes, all fitted to use a lifting magnet, and the 
crane cabs are reached by a stairway as a safety 
measure. The steel stock for manufacture is stored 


in the open in an interesting fashion 

along the floor in each of these bays are 
of 60-lb. tee rails 6 ft. apart. The rails are spiked 
to 2 ft. 10 in. lengths of wooden railroad ties, 


Extending 
three lines 


which 


are set in a cinder ballast tamped around them. To 
the rails at points desired are clamped by mean 
upright 


of bolts, steel bars forming adjustable 
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spaces or compartments between uprights so that atmosphere as a means for maintaining 
the material, commonly various sizes of bars, may factory indoor air. 
be piled up across the rails, each size and grade The character of the case-hardening 
in its separate section. is indicated by a reproduction of a photog 
Oil burning heating furnaces are used with the it. The picture shows a large monitor to, 
air blast supplied from the power house through assists, with its long expanse of movable 
an air main in the underground tunnel. Opposite maintaining a cool atmosphere. It con: 
each line of furnaces this air pipe is tapped. In _ the present time two double hard-coal burn), 
general each heating furnace has an asbestos heat naces, and one smaller double furnace. 1 
guard for the protection.of the operator. The guard chimneys are at present outside of the 
hangs in front of the furnace and below it is a but with the extension of the building th, 
blast pipe with perforations so that with the air be near the cross center line of the buildin, 
issuing at some velocity the flames of combustion What is now called the stock and finishin, 
are deflected and prevented from issuing underneath ing is partitioned so that along one side the) 
the asbestos screen into the face of the furnace wood-block gangway for trucking, this be 
attendant. The hammers are set on concrete part along which parts from the pickling and | 
foundations on top of which are bedded yellow pine ing buildings will be carried toward the finis} 
timbers. In connection with each line of hammers’ partments and for loading on freight car 
a direct connected motor driven fan is installed for gangway takes the shape of a corridor with sk 
removing scale from the hammer anvil as _ the overhead and serves also as a continuation 
forgings are made. The cross section of the forge tunnel, the piping and electric conduits fro, 
shop indicates how the motor driven hammers are’ tunnel being carried overhead in the corridor 
belted to line shafts overhead. Paralleling the line Otherwise this building has a maple fi 














I Hand Hoists 

shafts are suspended walkways with suitable rail and a steel frame saw-tooth roof, supported 

ings and, to improve safety conditions further, ex- cast-iron columns. The bottom chord of the trusses 
tension platforms are hinged to these walks to get consist of two light channels back to back wit! 
at counter shafts when necessary, these platforms distance pieces between so that shafting hangers 
having their outer ends hooked to suspending rods _ can be readily bolted to the pair of channels or tu 
from the roof trusses. ncidentally the revolving bers may be likewise bolted for carrying motors 
machine parts are guarded, largely by wire mesh for example.. The brick walls are painted a dar} 
guards. To facilitate handling the waste mate green for about 6 ft. high from the floor as a wal 


rial and the trimmed material which is carried to scoting and the walls are gray white above. Th 
the pickling department nearby, a gangway or walk roofing is a fireproof slab composed of plaster 
of brick paving extends along the end of the build paris and shavings; strong and light, also heat a! 
ing near the center line of the plant or parallel with cold proof. The building is lighted by pendant ele 
the tunnel. The forge shop contains shears, up tric lights in green shades, white lined, and is heated 
setting and other incidental machinery. by hot water by means of long wall coils below th 
The pickling building is built of wood trusses windows and with small double coils just unde! 
and sides, as a material sufficing to withstand the the roof skylights. The hot water heating systen 
corrosive fumes developed in pickling, and a cross utilizes the exhaust from steam actuated machi! 
section is included among the drawings. It is ar- ery in the power house and is interesting in that 
ranged for four lines of pickling tanks with wood it is piped along what in electrical distribution 
racks in front of them for a footing and each line known as the loop system. In other words, th 
is served by hand-operated hoists mounted on a light return pipe starts from a point near the power hous' 
traveling crane composed of the Coburn form of and goes away from it to the most distant p 
track suspended from I-beams, as indicated in the before it is turned back again to run to the power 
illustration. The building has brick walls and vitri house; the idea is that each section of the heating 
fied brick floor and numerous doors of wood, few of system shall receive water traveling the sam 
them with glass, but thus allowing for a maximum distance and thus likely to give the same temper 
amount of opening when atmospheric conditions ture drop, instead of the possibility otherwise 1! 
admit of immediate communication with the outdoor some sections of the heating system might rob oth 
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short circuiting. This building is 
vith sprinkler heads of a fire extinguish- 
The window lights are of ribbed glass 

e sections. 
ver house like the rest of the plant is 
r its lofty interior. It is divided into 
ral sections. One contains the boilers, 
installation comprising two Stirling 
250 hp. capacity with space for two oth- 
the other part having the auxiliary ap- 
one level and above it the switchboard 
the electric distribution and a General 
turbo-blower for supplying the air blast 
heating furnaces. The boiler house has a 
oof; the walls are of a gray white; there 
ead walks to reach boiler valves readily, 
ne corner is located the boiler feed pumps, 

er heater, etc. 
turbo-blower mentioned is driven by a 
team turbine, operated non-condensing, so 
is available for heating purposes when 
and it delivers air at 242 lb. pressure. This 
irried through the tunnel in a main about 
diameter of spiral riveted pipe. Besides 
the tunnel, which is about 7 ft. in inside 
and 6 ft. or more in width, there are the 
t water mains, high-pressure steam lines and 
electric conduits. The electric power lines are 
ed at high potential in a corner of the power 
ise walled off with only an outside entrance. In 
are located the transformers and switches. 
[he switchboard within the power house is a local 
listributing board with the usual complement of 

wattmeters and indicating instruments. 

The hot water heating system was installed by 
the General Fire Extinguisher Company, Provi- 
dence. It includes an Alberger steam turbine 
driving an 8-in. volute Alberger pump for main- 

ng the circulation. The other apparatus in- 
the fire pump, the general service pump, the 
hot water heater and the oil service pumps 
furnaces. In connection with the water 
there are two overhead tanks shown in the 
rations, one holding 75,000 gal. for the 
ler system and the lower one 20,000 gal. for 

e service, and back of these has been built a 

,000-gal. concrete reservoir, so that while the 

t has connections at city pressure, it is assured 

ndant supply of water for use in the emer- 
The grounds are provided with a fire pro- 
system which includes hydrants and hose 
, these built with slat floors to allow for the 
ventilation necessary to preserve hose as 
ssible. 

Mention should be »made of the toilet rooms 

ied throughout the plant. These are large and 
only equipped with long white enameled 

th both hot and cold water supply; in- 
ockers, and shower baths of two compart- 
compartment providing for disrobing 
tuting an arrangement different from the 

lic form of shower baths sometimes noted. 
room annexes are built of brick and 
concrete floors with red composition 


Baldwin, assistant to the president of the 
id charge of the design and erection 


S, 


ow has removed his offices to rooms 511- 
new Federal Street Building, 136 Federal 

ton, Mass. In its new quarters his organiza- 
has been carefully built up in the past seven 
be still better equipped to act as publicity 
1 general advertising agent. 


Adapting a Machine for Special Work 


A field service department is maintained by the 
Newton Machine Tool Works, Inc., Twenty-third 
and Vine streets, Philadelphia, Pa., for passing upon 
the necessity of building machines to meet the re- 
quirements of particular cases. The function of 
this department is to investigate instances of this 








Sketch Showing the Adaptation of a Regular Horizontal 
Milling Machine for Machining a Small Air Compressor 
Frame 


nature and determine whether or not it will be 
possible to turn out the products in question quicker 
and cheaper by adapting some of the standard ma- 
chinery already built. 

An interesting case of this kind is that of a 
small air compressor frame, which is indicated by 
dotted lines in the accompanying drawing. Under 
the old methods the face was finished at a to give 
a working surface from which the flange b and the 
cap fits c might be located. The latter were milled 
with face cutters which should be the exact width 
of the tongues. As this condition was not practical 
it was necessary to take one cut along each side of 
the cap, thus making four operations in all. An in- 
vestigation by the field service department indi- 
cated that one of the company’s horizontal milling 
machines with an adjustable spindle mounted on 
the left upright at a fixed angle of 45 deg. and hav- 
ing hand vertical adjustment would enable the cast- 
ing to be machined with one setting of the work, 
thus eliminating the necessity of planing the bot- 
tom to provide a locating point. As is shown by 
the layout, the flange was finished by the angular 
cutter and the cap fits were machined by a combi- 
nation of cutters mounted on the horizontal spindle. 
These cutters were divided by an adjustable spacing 
washer which permitted them to be adjusted to give 
any desired width of tongue, the depth of the tongue 
being always standard in this work. In this way 
not only was time saved in the machining of the 
work, but the adaptation of a standard machine 
gave both low initial and maintenance costs. 


The sale of the plant of the Wisconsin Engine Com- 
pany, Corliss, Wis., bankrupt, for $120,000, has been or- 
dered set aside and a new sale held. The court declares 
the former proceedings grossly irregular. The resale 
was ordered on petition of the Titusville Forge Company 
and the Bosch Magneto Company. 
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Gaining Co-operation by Giving Foremen 
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Voice in Solving Factory Problems—Com- 
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mittees for S 


BY C. U. 

Foremen are the real representatives of the 
company to the workmen. It is their interpretation 
of ideas and ideals that count with the men. The 
men’s opinion of the company is made up of their 
opinion of the foreman. Two-thirds of the wak- 
ing hours of their daily life are under his control 
Their promotions, their increases in pay, their good 
or bad jobs, depend upon his whim, his sense of 
fairness. 

The method of management usually adopted is 
that of placing all of the responsibility upon the 
shoulders of the superintendent and so overload him 
with details that the best results cannot possibly be 
secured. If a shop is large enough to have several 
assistant superintendents, the same conditions of 
overloading usually prevail with them. Such a sys- 
tem gives rise to the condition where these valuable 
men are so overwhelmed with comparatively petty 
details, that they have no time to give to the larger 
and important problems of effective management, 
cost economies and future progress. 

I claim that organization must be founded upon 
the principles of : 

1. Education and development of the best that 
there is in a man. 

2. The arousing of 
the work. 

Absolute fairness and justice. 

4. Team play or “a working together for a com- 

mon end.” 


interest and enthusiasm in 


» 
o. 


I consider that the ordinary one-man organiza- 
tion as I have seen it, with overloaded superintend- 
ent, jealous, back-biting, unimproved foremen, 
surly, discontented, dead-level workmen, with no 
vim nor spirit to them, does not fall within these 
principles and is not efficient. I claim that a prop- 
erly developed committee system, properly carried 
out, will fulfill the requirements of these principles. 

All committees should be of an advisory char- 
acter. The factory manager or superintendent 
should always be the chairman and the deciding 
factor of the main committee which may be termed 
the general factory committee. The other commit- 
tees should have at their head, either the superin- 
tendent or one of his assistants. 

GENERAL FACTORY COMMITTEE AND ITS WORK 

The general factory committee should be the 
court of last resort on all important subjects, and 
should have the final decision on all actions taken by 
any subsidiary committee. The members of this 
general factory committee should be selected with 
great care, with a view to having the brightest, 
most progressive men in the shop on it. Ordinarily 
the personnel may consist of, in addition to the 
superintendent, the chief engineer or designer of 
the product, the head of the tool room, at least three 
foremen and whatever assistant superintendents the 
shop may have. The head of the cost department 
may also well be a member of this committee. Ac- 
curate notes of action taken are necessary. A 
capable stenographer to act as secretary is always 


valuable, for he can often straighten out many a 
*From a paper read before 
Placid, N. Y., September 18. 
*President Fire-Proof Furniture & Construction Company, 
Miamisburg, Ohio. 
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difficulty between meetings, and the k 
shop conditions that he will absorb, w 
great value. 

The work 
should cover: 

1. Consideration of routine work, bot! 
contract, and of progress upon this work. 
of great importance. 

2. Consideration of possible economies and } 


Y 
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of the general factor) 


( and 
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systematic planning of cost reductions. T} 
starting of a general discussion on cost reductions 
often opens up a surprisingly large field 
highly important work. Reports by foremen upo: 
economies previously assigned should invariably }y 
required, so that progress upon these very 

tant ideas may be insured. 

3. Consideration of plans to standardize product 
and also new methods of design, together with re 
ports upon actual progress made upon new ideas 
already introduced into the factory. This latter js 
a most important subject, for the way in whic! 
valuable ideas bravely begun can be totally buried 
and lost sight of in the press for the every-day out- 
put is often discouraging. 

The number of meetings to be held will depend 
on the character of the business, usually two a week 
will suffice. There should be stated times for these 
meetings and nothing should be allowed to interfere 
with them. 
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SUBSIDIARY COMMITTEES 


Most companies manufacture several different 
lines of product or a number of important variations 
upon the main product. Each line should have it 
own committee, formed along the lines of the gen- 
eral factory committee. Each committee should be 
made up of the foreman handling that particular 
line of product, and the superintendent or one of 
his assistants should be chairman. Other members 
of the factory committee should be called into these 
meetings, and the same stenographer should act as 
secretary for both the subsidiary committee and the 
general factory committee. This last point is im- 
portant when you consider how much information 
of great value to a first-class superintendent, 4 
bright man in this position will absorb. : 

By arranging so that each line of product w! 
rave its own committee, and putting on each com- 
mittee the foreman who handles that partjcular line, 
it will be seen that it is possible to get each fore 
man on at least one committee and sometimes tW 
or three. Each foreman, therefore, gets the educa- 
tive influence of this get-together plan. He feels 
his importance as a helpful member of a real organ- 
ization. In my own experience, throughout a long 
term of years, I have seen foremen so altered b) 
this method of procedure, inside of a year, that = 
would not recognize them as the same men, 80 @! 
cient had they become. 


MEETINGS OF JOB BOSSES 


In a large concern, it is often an excellent aoe 
tice to sub-divide the workmen in a departmen' 
into small groups, ranging from eight to twelve, 
and then to place over each group, one of the effi- 
cient workmen, selected as “job boss,” who will con- 
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his daily work at the bench or machine, 
-eycise a subordinate supervision over his 
r this, he will receive a small increase in 
He will not have the right to hire or 
men, nor will he have anything to say 
promotions or increases of pay. Natur- 
‘men cannot be taken away from their 
often, without crippling the output, but 
sharp meetings with them every two 
advisable, for upon these men ultimately 
responsibility for putting through many 
successfully. Among these men too are 
ture foremen, and the development of the 
; among them is of prime importance. The 
ct upon the workmen of a careful selection 
e job bosses, based only upon efficiency, and 
ner education of these men, can hardly be 
mated. 


MAINTAINING PROGRESS OF WORK 


| particular attention to the item on the pro- 
eramme for each and every committee referring to 
eration of routine work.” The secretary of 

he committee will have proper progress report 
rms, showing: 1, name ofgjob; 2, required time 
shipment and delivery; 3, a number of columns 
esenting each department in which a portion of 
work will be done. Twice a week each foreman 
enters the meeting, prepared to report on his de- 
partment’s progress on each job. He already knows 
when he must get it out of his department to meet 
the shipping date. Each man wants to present a 
clean slate. Results: 1, discovery of causes of de- 
s; 2, each foreman pushing work in proper se- 
quence; 3, each one knowing what he has ahead of 
him; 4, quick action; 5, doing away with much sys- 


MEETINGS OF GENERAL FOREMEN 


Once a month a general foremen’s meeting 
A should be held, which should be attended by the 
superintendent, the members of all committees, and 
foremen and assistant foremen. The presence of 
t least one of the higher officials of the company is 
dvisable, 
At these meetings the heads of the several com- 
ttees should touch upon the important problems 
efore their particular committee requiring solu- 
Progress of important work should be dis- 
cussed. Each man should be required to make a 
statement, concerning the condition of his own de- 
partment, and whether or not he is suffering any 
ielays on account of other departments. With the 
knowledge that they cannot possibly “get away” with 
thing but the truth before their fellow-foremen 
committeemen, they will, themselves, develop 
an interesting situation and uncover for you 
a sticking point. You may be sure that each 
every foreman will strive to his uttermost to 
ent a clean slate before such an audience. 
is very profitable to discuss departmental rec- 
ior each past month. These records can in- 
such subjects as output, departmental expense, 
tion of costs and suggested improvements. 
‘ost factory managers, while recognizing the 
f scientific management, realize, too, the diffi- 
n the way of introducing it. While the first 
appears to be the attitude of the workmen, 
tso. It is the attitude of the foremen. Too 
their authority is taken away by a plan- 
epartment, and the result may show up in- 
Why not reverse the method, and, after 
on the essentials of your plan, let these 


p, whose heads are full of information of the 
a 
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COMMITTEES FOR THE SALES DIVISION 


The same principles of committee organization 
and work apply to the sales division; indeed, with 
peculiar force, because, in this work, it is not a 
question of machinery men’s methods, but it is a 
question of the individual who is away from con 
trol most of his time. In this division there may 
be general sales committee, subsidiary sales com 
mittees, if the company is large and the product 
varied, and an advertising committee. 

The general sales committee may be made up of 
chairman, general sales manager, his assistants; 
office manager; advertising manager; secretary of 
committee; the general manager. This committee 
should consider such questions as: 


Volume of sales needed to meet de ad pront 
Sales price vs. factory costs 
Orders on hand, unfilled 


Allowable sales expense 

How to develop new territory) 
How to get items of new possible 
How to cover territory 
Salesmen’'s daily reports 

How to get and train salesm« 


How to sell standard goods 


How to work out orders, and the necess ill ay 
on new customers, in order to properly determine credits 

The securing and training of agents 

Competition: its nature and how to meet it 


Needed improvements Is I order 


conditions or best competitors 


COMMITTEES FOR THE EXECUTIVE DIVISION 


Proper committees in this division are of great 
value. The greater the responsibility, the greater 
the need for co-operation. The committees here 
vary, of course, according to the needs of the busi- 
ness. Ordinarily, an executive committee and a 
finance committee are ample. 

The executive committee may be formed of the 
president, vice-president, general manager and 
treasurer. In the case of large corporations with 
many vice-presidents, each one may head a subsid- 
lary committee of himself as chairman with the 
heads of his department under him. To this execu 
tive committee will come up condensed formed re- 
ports of the findings of the finance committee, the 
general sales committee, and the general factory 
committee. All of these are absolutely co-related. 

The finance committee reports upon findings as 
to the relationship of orders, output, expenses. It 
can give an accurate forecast of prospective finan- 
cial conditions for months ahead. This forecast is 
often the guide to the executives for actions as in- 
dicating possibly a necessary increase in sales, or 
reduction in expenses. 

The finance committee may be made up of the 
treasurer as chairman, auditor, general manager, 
general sales manager, general factory manager. 
The unusual suggestion of having the factory and 
sales managers on the finance committee is made 
because in the last analysis the finances depend 
upon price, sales and output. 

The general manager committee may be made up 
of general manager as chairman, with general sales 
manager and factory manager as members, with 
possibly a few assistants. Its work would consist 
of a review of the work of the other committees. 
The outlining of policies for the sales manufactur- 
ing division to follow in view of the decision of the 
executive committee. 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has removed its Cincinnati office from the Fourth 
National Bank Building to larger quarters, the new 
address being room 812, Gwynne Building. Horace L. 
Dawson is manager. 
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The New Gary 36-Inch Slabbing Mil! 


Power Developed by Waste-Heat Boilers—Modified 
Hydraulic Manipulators and Hydraulic Slab Scale— 
Forging, Axle and Tie Plate Billets Also Rolled 


The largest slabbing mill in the world was 
placed in operation at the Gary works of the Illinois 
Steel Company about July 1. With respect to size 
the mill is in harmony with the scale upon which 
the entire plant has been built. In general design 
it may be compared with the slabbing mill of the 
National Tube Company at McKeesport, Pa. The 
mill is located to deliver its product under the slab 
vard cranes and in turn by direct transfer to the 
cranes serving the heating furnaces for the plate 
mill. In the general drawing, Fig. 1, the arrange- 





roll slabs up to 60 in. wide, weighing 4 to 20 tons 
and at the same time it is sufficiently flexible go 
that it may be conveniently used for rolling forg- 
ing, axle and tie plate billets as well. For this 
range of product a variety of ingot sizes are used, 
ranging from the standard Gary works ingot, 29 
x 24 in. up to ingots 30 x 64 in. The maximum 
opening obtainable in the vertical rolls is 90 jp, 
and the very small minimum, 12 in., made possible 
by the vertical staggering of the driving gears, 
The mill is driven from two independent re- 
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Fig. 1 Plan of the Slabbing Mill, Gary Works of the.lllinois Steel Company 


ment of the slabbing mill is shown. There was a 
need for this new unit principally for furnishing 
the slabs for the plate mill formerly supplied in the 
form of slab ingots cast at the open-hearth plant, 
but overflow capacity is also added to the billet mill, 
particularly for pieces 6 x 6 in. and larger. The 
use of rolled slabs also reduces the amount of work 
required on the plate mill. In addition a plant is 
provided for using the power developed from the 
installation of waste heat boilers recently built to 
utilize the residual heat from two open-hearth bat- 
teries. 

The mill is impressive in the size of its housings 
and the substantial proportions which characterize 
the design of mill tables and gearing. All of the 
mill and table gears are machine cut and all bear- 
ings are ring-oiled. The wobblers on the rolls, 
spindles and main pinions are also machined 
together with the coupling boxes which fit them. 
The horizontal mill rolls are 36 in. in diameter, and 
84 in. face with 26% in. necks. The original verti- 
cal rolls are 24 in. in diameter, but it is the plan 
now to equip the mill with 28-in. vertical rolls. 
The main pinions are 46-in. pitch diameter, 57-in. 


os 


face and 27 in. diameter at the necks. The mill will 


versing steam units, steam for which is generated 
in waste heat boilers as indicated above. One unit 
drives the horizontal rolls and the other the vertical 
rolls. The screw-downs of the mill are motor driven 
with hydraulic pull-backs. The engine driving the 
horizontal rolls is a twin tandem compound geared 
reversing unit with cylinders 44 and 76 in. in diam- 
eter by 60-in. stroke. The drive for the vertical 
rolls presents a new combination with a high pres- 
sure and two low pressure cylinders acting as 4 
triplex unit, the cylinders being all 44 in. in diam- 
eter by 48-in. stroke. A general view of these 
units is illustrated in Fig. 4. They are not now 
run condensing, but later it is the expectation that 
they will be. 

Some modifications of design are incorporated 
in the hydraulic manipulator for this mill. The 
manipulator is built in, in the sub-floor space 
directly under the mill approach table, and consists 
of two similar opposed units, each comprising 4? 
hydraulic cylinder and movable fingers with con- 
necting mechanism. By virtue of the bell crank 
connection between the hydraulic operating cyl 
inders and the manipulating fingers, two motions, 
vertical and horizontal, are obtained, so that the 
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Fig. 2—Soaking Pits 


r may be used both for turning the 
rely over or for straightening the long 
desired. 

w of the soaking pits for the slabbing mill 
in Fig. 2. This installation consists of 
rows of four-hole pits 7 ft. 9 in. x 6 ft. 6 in. 
section and 8 ft. 6 in. deep. The covers 
draulically operated with a lifting action to 
dragging the cover. For re-heating the 
oke oven gas is used exclusively, coming 
pits at a pressure of approximately 114 


\n electric transfer car with an automatic 


pot under control of an operator on the 
the re-heated ingot from the ingot crane 
| approach table. 

ipproach table has a length of 123 ft. 4 in., 
ll approach equipment also includes an 
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for the Slabbing Mill 


auxiliary crane with an ingot cradle for handling 


ingots from the soaking pits to the mill But 
under normal circumstances the distance is suffi 
ciently short so that the approacl made more 
conveniently on the tables, the table being geared 
for a speed of about 385 ft. per minute. The pulpit 


from which the vertical rolls and manipulator are 
controlled is in front of the mill and the pulpit for 


the horizontal rolls faces the delivery side of the 
mill, both pulpits spanning the mill tables. The 
operators are protected by a vision glass 1 in. thick 
From the mill to the hydraulic shear the table 
length is 161 ft. 8 in., and this run of the mill 
illustrated in Fig. 5. The hydraulic shear is of the 


same general construction as a hydraulic press, and 
has a shearing power of 3600 tons, equivalent to 
a maximum cut of 20 x 60 in. The actuating 





Fig. 3—The Mill Approach Table Looking Toward the Soaking Pits 
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cylinders are arranged in tandem, the one having 
a capacity of 1200 tons pressure and the other 2400 
tons, which pressures may be made effective sep- 
arately or combined. This combination, which 
makes available pressures of 1200, 2400 or 3600 
tons, is obtained by an arrangement of the valves 
controlling the admission of water to the two 
actuating cylinders that the pressure can 
applied to either or both as desired. The shear 
delivery table is arranged to tilt the billet is 
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Rolls in 
the Vertical 


Background, the 


Rolls 


Upposed to 


being sheared, giving the needed clearance with the 
stroke without allowing the billet to drop suddenly. 

The shear run-out table is also arranged with 
a set of three rolls which swing up, breaking the 
run of the table and allowing butts that are sheared 
off the billet to drop into the butt conveyor. In 
connection with the run-out table there is also a 
hydraulically controlled scale of new design, the 
weighing platform of which consists of arms that 
interlace with the table rolls. The weighing is done 


Slab Shear 
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Vertical Rolls 
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valancing parts of the scale in suspension. 
far end, the run-out table delivers to a 
being equipped with a tilting section at 
ilso, which facilitates the delivery of the 
s slab piler is directly under the slab 
When the mill is rolling billets, the 
diverted into the slab mill warehouse, 
piled on skids for subsequent transfer 
the finishing mills. 


ne 


Ways for sliding the 
run-out table are provided. 


it the Right the Horizontal 
sackground the 
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The crane service in the mill 
Alliance with 113-ft. span, which 
power plant and mill, two soaking pit 
tons capacity, a transfer crane of 25 tons, 
crane of 40 tons and a warehouse and a yard crane, 
each of 15 tons capacity. The mill tables and en 
gine drives were built complete | Mesta Ma- 
chine Company. 

The continually attention 
given to safety provisions in all tl 


includes 


60-ton 
the 


cranes of 25 
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a shear 
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Illinois Steel Company finds no exception here. 
Every place which must be reached is made safely 
accessible. A noteworthy adjunct of the mill is 
the excellent change and bath house. Steel lockers 
mounted on concrete pedestals which are at the 
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same time formed to provide a comfo) 
in front of the locker are installed and 
also showers, washbowls and toilets provi, 
conditions calculated to make cleanliness 
tary habits attractive. 


seat 
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Measurements of Modern Blast Furnaces 
How These Affect the Production 


—An Investigation 


of 48 Ger- 


man Stacks — Oxygen Variations 


A paper of great interest to blast furnacemen, 
both to those operating furnaces and to engineers, 
was published in Stahl und Hisen, May 14, 1914, by 
Prof. Oskar Simmersbach, of Breslau. It consists 
of a general discussion of furnace design based on 
and accompanied by details of no less than 43 blast 
furnaces. These 43 furnaces include nine on 
foundry iron, seven on hematite iron, one on Bes- 
semer iron, nine on basic Bessemer iron, nine on 


iron to be used for steel making in the basic open - 


hearth, four on spiegeleisen, two on ferromanga- 
nese and two on ferrosilicon. An outline drawing 
of each furnace is given showing the lines, dimen- 
sions and method of charging. Also a table with 
each drawing giving the percentage of each kind 
of ore in the burden, the analysis of each ore, its 
percentage of coarse and fine material, and of mois- 
ture, and the percentage of limestone used. A sec- 
ond table gives full details regarding the furnace 
and its working under 26 headings. These include 
the data usually given, such as the cubical contents 
of the furnace, daily output of iron, blast pressure 
and temperature, number and size of tuyeres, and 
coke consumption, together with much not usually 
found, such as the quality of the coke, the amount 
of slag, the time required for the charge to work 
through the furnace, and the analysis of the fur- 
nace gases in regard to CO and CO,. Also the re- 
lation of many of these quantities one to the other. 

Formerly the designing of a furnace was a com- 
paratively simple matter. If the ore was easily 
smelted and reduced, then a wide hearth and throat 
were used, and the opposite with an ore difficulty 
reduced and smelted. With an ore easily reducible 
but difficult to smelt, the hearth was made narrow, 
and the throat left wide; and the reverse in the case 
of an ore difficult to reduce but easy to smelt. To- 
day conditions are altogether different. All kinds 
of ores must be used in the same furnace, and in 
the one furnace not only one kind of iron but usually 
several must be made. This is made possible by the 
higher blast temperatures, and greater efficiency of 
the blowing engines. 

EFFECTS OF A WIDE HEARTH 

While formerly the hearth measurement depend- 
ed chiefly on the kind of iron to be made (narrow 
for high silicon, wide for low silicon iron) it now 
mainly depends on the output desired. The size of 
the hearth influences the output chiefly in three 
ways. First, as the width increases so does the 
capacity, so that more tuyeres can be installed, and 
more air blown into the furnace. A direct result 
of this is that considerably more coke can be burned 
before the tuyeres and more ore smelted. The in- 
fluence of the increased number of tuyeres, with the 
same volume of air per tuyere, is a greater pressure. 
The higher the pressure, the more quickly will the 
oxygen of the blast and the carbon of the coke unite 
to form carbon monoxide, also the surface of the 
stream of air increases with the increased number 


of tuyeres. The more quickly the combustion take: 
place the higher the hearth temperature wil] pe. 
which favors direct reduction in the hearth so tha: 
silicon and manganese are reduced more rapidly. 
and enter the iron. For foundry iron, therefore 
comparatively many but small tuyeres are recon 
mended, and for white iron few but larger ones. 
With the higher hearth temperatures brought about 
by the high blast temperatures used today is com. 
bined a greater expansion of the gaseous product: 
of combustion. -This expansion can only take place 
properly with a wide hearth, so that with a wide 
hearth the blast takes effect more in a horizontal 
direction, while with a narrow hearth the expansio 
of the zone carrying free oxygen can only take place 
upward, whereby combustion, and the accompany- 
ing temperature, is spread over a greater area, 
which increases the coke consumption. 

Second, a wide hearth brings about increased 
furnace output because the slag, which contains in- 
cluded coke and oxide of iron, can spread out more, 
and therefore descend more slowly. Thereby the 
reducing influence of the coke is granted more time. 
It is well known that the first slag on tapping usu- 
ally shows darker in color than that which has been 
longer in the hearth. The work of a large diam- 
eter hearth is also of value because more metal and 
slag can be collected, whereby heat is better re- 
tained just as in a pig-iron mixer. There is not, 
therefore, the same dependence on the source of 
heat at the tuyeres, as in the case of a narrow 
hearth where the level of the tuyeres cannot be 
placed too high or else the metal and slag may chill 
more or less readily. It is therefore possible to 
place the tuyeres higher with a wide hearth furnace 
which has the result that on the one hand more 
material can be collected in the hearth, and on the 
other the tuyeres remain clearer and cleaner, s0 
that the blast finds readier entrance to the furnace. 

The third reason for the favorable influence 0! 
a wide hearth is that widening of the hearth works 
against the effort of the gases to rise along the fur- 
nace walls; and brings about more uniform distri- 
bution of the furnace gases through the charge, 0 
that there results a better indirect reduction of the 
ore. Table 1, taken from the collected details of the 
43 furnaces, shows the relation between furnace 
output, and distance between the tuyeres. These 
are measurements that would have been looked 
upon as almost impossible a few years ago, and are 
a proof that the great importance of the hearth - 
its dimensions on furnace output have already 
made considerable impression. 


Table 1.—Relation Between Furnace Output and Distance 
Between Tuyeres 


Tuyere distance 
my OCCT, 


Daily Silicon, M snga- 


Blast furnace per nese, 


making mm. ft. in. tons cent. per cent. 
Foundry iron.... to 3,200 10 6 160 2.5 oF 
i ee to 3,400 11 2 185 3.5 4 


Open-hearth steel- 
making iron .. 
Basic Bessemer 
WOM ices eens 


to 3,600 a: Se 350 


to4,200 13 9% 450 
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the hearth, the hight of the blast furnace 
sidered. Leaving on one side the grade 
h will not be considered here, it depends 
} | on the quality of the coke. We find, 
the following hights: 
Hight of charge 
19.0 to 23.5 meters 


25.5 to 29.5 meters 
24.0 to 30.0 meters 


irmful influence of the lower quality coke 
Silesia is here shown very clearly. In the 
tates furnaces have been built up to 33 
108 ft. 3 in.) high, but this was soon low- 
29-30 meters, with a hight of charge of 27 
Practice proved that the extreme hights 
table, because the coke consumption did 
decrease. The saving is very slight for 
hight, the nearer the coke consumption 
hes the theoretical. The reason for this is 
igh the ascending gases give up their heat 
the charge because of increased hight, vet 
it leave the throat colder. Through the 
temperature due to the greater hight of 
ce a decomposition of the carbon mon- 
es place, with evolution of. heat, accord- 
the equation 


co C +t. CO 39 calories 


wering of the temperatures of the throat 
innot therefore go beyond a certain limit 
already reached with lower furnaces. 
no object to building higher furnaces than 
ers, especially as by doing so the cost of the 
maintenance and operating costs increase 
gether out of proportion. The blast arrange- 
and work of blowing become more difficult, 
in blast greater, and also the mechanical 

f charging the furnaces. 
rty years ago the space used per ton of pig 

follows: 


is as 


Cubic meters 


5.5 to 7.0 

4.5 to 5.5 

h st making iron 3.5 to 4.5 
s ire . 2.5 to 3.3 


it is the following as averaged from the 
d details of the 43 furnaces: 


Daily Cubic 

output meters 
185 Only 2.89 
 . fae 165 Only 2.22 
steel-making iron.... 350 Only 1.34 
ssemer iron............. ) 490 Only 1.28 
) 280 Only 1.10 


a favorable ratio of useful furnace ca- 
daily tonnage shows that the German fur- 

st probably lead all the pig-iron producing 
Similar way the time required for the 
© work through the furnace has decreased 
lerably during the last 10 years, although the 
ntage of iron in the charge has also decreased. 
sic Bessemer iron it varies from 10 to 25 hr., 
ver time for Rhine-Westphalia and the higher 
Minette district. For open-hearth steel- 
iron it is from 14 to 21 hr., for hematite 15 
r., and for foundry iron 16 to 27 hr., accord- 
the iron contents of the charge, the reduci- 
the ore, and the quality of the coke. For 
leisen the time varies from 24 to 27 hr. For 
cent. ferromanganese the time required is 
with about 205 per cent. coke consumption, 18 
th 230 per cent., 14 hr. with 230 per cent. and 
with 260 per cent.; all for 90 tons daily out- 
for 12 per cent. ferrosilicon with about 125 
ly output it is about 14 hr., with 215 per 
ke consumption, and 12 hr. with 225 per 


+ 
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ADVANTAGE OF A WIDE THROAT 


The regulator for the descent of the charge in 
the furnace is the width of the throat, and the 
widening of the shaft. The further the charge 
sinks in the furnace the more it naturally spreads 
cut in a horizontal direction, and the originally level 
surface takes on, more and more, a saucer-like 
shape. The reason is that the ore and coke do not 
descend evenly, the ore showing a tendency tc’ col- 
lect in the center, and especially with fine ore, to 
precede the coke. This is because, first the ore has 
a higher specific gravity than the coke, from three 
to four times more, and further it is usually much 
finer than the coke, often being mealy and small. 
Spaces arise between the coke and ore that are more 
or less large, and the larger they are the more eas) 
is it for the fine ore to penetrate and roll forward. 
This advance of the ore is further benefited by the 
friction of the large pieces of coke between them 
selves and the furnace walls. There is also consid 
erable side pressure of the charge tending to em 
phasize this friction against the walls. 

The result of this concentration of ore toward 
the center of the furnace, and coke near the walls, 
is that the ascending gases find much easier passage 
near the walls. The ore in the center column is 
therefore not properly pre-reduced when it enters 
the hearth, while at the same time there is not ore 
enough in the charge near the walls to exhaust the 
reducing capacity of the gases. Also the intense 
heat near the walls sinters the charge more or less, 
so that due to its glassy surface it also enters the 
hearth imperfectly reduced, and must be reduced 
by solid coke just like the imperfectly reduced ore 
from the central column. The result is a double in- 
crease in the coke consumed. 

The advantage of a wide throat that favors a 
uniform descent of the charge has, therefore, found 
greater and greater recognition, so that diameters 
of over 5200 mm are not uncommon today, with a 
ratio to the diameter at the bosh line of 0.8, which 
makes the angle of the stack very steep. This 
angle is usually about 86 deg.; in particular, for 
furnaces making foundry iron it is 85 to 87 deg., 
for those making open-hearth steel-making iron, 
8114 to 8614 deg., and for those making basic Bes 
semer iron, 81 to 8614 deg. 

EFFECTS OF BOSH 

A flat bosh brings about non-uniformity of the 
descent of the charge to the hearth, and a steep one 
therefore reduces this non-uniformity and favors 
the working of the furnace, and an increased output. 
Also a short bosh reduces the tendency to hang, 
and brings about a quicker descent of the charge; 
with a higher position of the bosh line there is much 
more tendency toward hanging. The gases enter 
the bosh with great velocity due to their high tem- 
perature. If the bosh is steep then the expansion 
of the gases is gradual, while if it is flat they 
quickly cover the greater section offered. There- 
fore, with a steep bosh the temperature at a given 
hight above the hearth is greater than with a flat 
bosh, or to put it another way, the zone of a given 
temperature is greater with a steep bosh than with 
a flat one. This is not only of importance because 
of the ore, but also mainly for the coke, for the lat- 
ter requires more time for preheating because of 
its greater specific heat. For example, the specific 
heat at 1000 deg. C. is 0.228 for brown iron ore, 0.257 
for red hematite, and 0.4 for coke. With a flat bosh a 
a circle of coke readily forms at the bosh line which 
remains more or less unmoved for a long time, in- 
deed it may retain its position during the furnace 
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run. 
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The reason for this is that the side pressure of 
the charge, which is particularly noticeable at the 
bosh line, is not opposed by a corresponding vertical 
pressure. This is added to the increased frictional 
resistance of the flatter furnace walls. The irregu- 
lar division of the ascending stream of gas which 
is thus brought about, with its harmful results, can 
only be compensated for by slower furnace running 
and increased coke consumption, that is lessened 
cutput and increased fuel cost. Therefore, as plain 
ly shown by the details of the 43 furnaces, the bosh 
of the:modern furnace becomes steeper and steeper. 
With large outputs the bosh angle is 76 deg., 
although there are some exceptions. In particular, 
for furnaces making foundry iron, the lowest case 
is 67 deg., the highest 77 deg.; for furnaces giving 
open-hearth steel-making iron the angle is 70'% to 
77 deg., and for those making basic Bessemer iron, 
711% to 761% deg. 

Concerning the remaining furnace measure 
ments, their relation one to the other, and their in- 
fluence on the efficiency of the furnace, nothing fur- 
ther can be gone into at this time. It may be re- 
marked, however, that the working out of a formula 
by which to calculate the lines of a blast furnace can- 
not be recommended. It may, perhaps, be possible 
for a single plant where the furnaces are all work- 
ing under the same conditions, and making the same 
kind of iron, but such a formula would not have 
general value. 


THE QUESTION OF THE BLAST 


One matter may, however, be briefly pointed out 
that deserves more attention than it has so far re- 
ceived, and that is the blast question. If the cross- 
section of the tuyeres per ton of coke is compared 
for our modern blast furnaces, very considerable 
differences are found, and this is also true of the 
blast pressure. No settled ratio between these 
quantities can be noticed. For instance, the results 
of the 43 furnaces give the following: 


Tuyere section 


Iron per ton coke Pressure 


Foundry iron 3.84 to 13.3 sq. cm 14 to 24cm 
Open-hearth  steel-making 

OM cco wee wwe eae 5.8 to12.6 sq. cm 22.5 to 75 em 
Basic Bessemer iron..... 3.6 to 9.32 sq.cm. 24.0 to 68 cm 


The amount of blast used for the combustion of 
a ton of coke therefore varies to a very great de- 
gree. It need not be emphasized here how harm- 
ful an improperly measured amount of blast may be 
on the working of a furnace under certain condi 
tions, but detailed observations along this line are 
much to be desired. 

In connection with the blast question special con- 
sideration should be given to the increase in volume 
of air with rise in temperature. Two tables are 
given in the original paper for a constant blast of 
600 cu. m. per minute with 6 to 12 tuyeres. In the 
first table the amounts of blast that have to be fur- 
nished and the tuyere openings with increasing tem- 
peratures to give uniform pressure are given; and 
in the second table, the changing amounts and pres- 
sures at increasing temperatures with uniform size 
of tuyeres. Further, it might be specially empha- 
sized that it is not enough to assume the volume of 
air sucked into the blowing engines as a proper 
measure for the running of a furnace, one should 
consider the weight of oxygen furnished, for it is 
this alone that enters into combustion with the coke 
in the hearth. 

Table 2 shows that 600 cu. m. of air at 30 deg. 
C. correspond to 524 cu. m. at —5 deg. C. with 147 
kg. or 103 cu. m. of oxygen and that 600 cu. m. air 
at —5 deg. C. correspond to 676 cu. m. at 30 deg. C. 
with 160 kg. or 116 cu. m. oxygen. A difference of 
13 per cent. in oxygen-content which naturally 
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would greatly influence the working of th; ‘ 
Table 2.—Oxygen Content of 1 Cubic Meter of A 

Temperatures 
Of this 
Deg. ‘ Air, kg. ' Ke 
30 1.1648 0.24460 
2 1.1844 0.2487% 
BOs snee ds 6a ca bare RAR 1.2046 0.25296 
LO i.s A eae sak ee 1.2256 0.25737 
AD owiehe ieee ens ae a 1.2473 0.26193 
Dap iate Sakae awe eee ; 1.2698 0.26665 
Oi ids cs deat eeenace pee 1.2931 0.27155 
Dk Jal aaron al er kiacenee Ada aot a 1.3172 0.27661 
iS. age anda aee 1.3423 0.28188 
AB. 6% ide Wadngine ay apices 1.3684 0.28736 
The non-consideration of this point explains wh 
in the first American experiments with dry blast 


the unexplainably great coke saving and hich oyt- 
puts were obtained. The amounts of blast in th: 
comparative tests with dry blast and ordinar 


alr 
were indeed the same, but not the amounts of oxy- 
gen. This shows the necessity of blowing the 


thermometer; that is, paying attention to the tem- 
perature of the air entering the cylinders of the 
blowing engines. 

So much is still unexplained regarding blast fur- 
nace operations that everything should be consid- 
ered that may increase uniformity. The conditions 
and relations of the blast appear to stand in the first 
place in this respect, and it does not seem a mis- 
taken view that a method is hereby indicated | 
which many plants could improve their practice and 
lower their operating costs. G. B. W 


A Simple Design of Steel Railroad Tie 

The National Steel Tie Company, Harrisburg, 
Pa., has developed an interesting type of steel tie 
for use on steam and electric railroads as a substi- 
tute for wooden ties. It may be made of rolled 
steel. 
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End and Side Elevations of a New Steel Tie for Use on Rail 

roads in Which the Interior Is Filled with Concrete 

The tie, which is 100 in. long, has the outline it 
cross-section of a trapezoid, the top of the tie meas- 
uring 6 in. across, while the base is 3 in. wider. 
The depth of the tie is 6 in. An outer steel shell 
of 5/16-in. plate that can be rolled or pressed at the 
mill at a single operation forms the body of the tie 
proper, which can be filled with concrete, asphalt, or 
any other substance, as may be desired. The rail is 
carried by a tie plate resting on the tie and designed 
to take up the thrust of the rail, to prevent rail 
spreading. Wear in the rail can be taken up by 
simply turning the tie plates around. The rail is 
fastened to the tie by clips held in place by bolts en- 
gaging with an insulated plate within the tie. The 
clips fit snugly in recesses provided in the tie plate, 
which are relied upon to keep them from turning. 
The grip on the rail and the number of the clips per 
rail length as well as the weight of the tie are relied 
upon to prevent creeping of the track. 

An installation of 203 ties of an earlier design 
has been in service on one of the main tracks of the 
Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburgh for about 10 
months. The traffic at this point consists of aP- 
proximately 100 passenger trains, both local and ex- 
press, as well as a number of heavy freight trains, 
some of which travel at high speeds. Although the 
ties are on a 2-deg. curve, it is stated that the con- 
dition of the ties and track is the same as when the 
former were installed. 


——ahs 
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C ession Starters for Large Motors 


es of starters for use with motors of 

than has heretofore been the case have 

ped by the Allen-Bradley Company, Mil- 

Vis. The two starters embody the prin- 

e compression of the series of graphite 

iry the resistance in the circuit. One of 

s; designed for use in connection -with 

rent motors ranging from 150 to 300 hp., 

ther is intended for use with alternating- 

notors up to a maximum of 100 hp. and 

no-voltage and overload protective devices. 

direct-current unit has only one operating 

hich reduces the number of operating parts 

| with a multiple-switch starter. The move- 

f this starting lever successively actuates two 

r switches by a cam arrangement. One of 

tches closes the motor circuit, while the other 

resistance units out of the circuit after 

e been completely compressed. Auxiliary 

te arcing contacts are provided for the first 

ind an automatic no-voltage release is fur- 

ed with the operating magnet connected in 

eries with the shunt motor field. If desired, an 

ad release mechanism can be furnished and 

standard motor starting panels can be supplied 

field rheostats to increase the speed of the 

r. In this case the no-voltage release is omitted 

and an arrangement of relays substituted which 

short-circuits the field rheostat during the starting 

period. Special panels with knife switches, volt- 

meters, ammeters, circuit breakers and other 

apparatus mounted upon them, together with the 
motor starter, can be furnished. 

With the alternating-current starter, it is 
pointed out that it is unnecessary to furnish a line 
switch, as the motor is completely disconnected 
from the line when the mechanism is in the off 
ion. As the operating lever is raised contact is 
between the resistance units and the line, thus 

the circuit to the motor. Further motion 

ver admits sufficient current to enable the 
r to start and subsequently bring it up to full 
eed. When the running position of the lever is 

| the operating mechanism is caught by a 

held in position, while the lever can be 

to the starting position if desired. This 

ent enables the motor to be stopped by 

the lever a few inches in the opposite direc- 

tion to that used for 

starting, which has 

the effect of releas- 

ing the latch. It is 

emphasized that in 

the starting position 

| the running fuses 

are shunted out of 
| 


the circuit and can 

therefore be of suf- 

ficient capacity to 
give the motor ef- 
| fective protection. 

" The_ protective 
devices furnished 
with this starter in- 
clude two adjustable 

| relays with time lim- 

its to protect the 

motor against over- 
loads. The use of 
the time limits is to 
irect-Current Motor ive the motor pro- 
with an Ammeter tection against an 


Breakers Mount- 
edoniIt overload and at the 


Sal 
. 
. 
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\ Carbon Compression Type Resistance Starter for Induction 
Motors Up to 100 Hp. Equipped with No-Voltage Release 
for All Phases and Time Limit Overload Relays 


same time prevent the stopping of the motor due 
to fluctuations in the line voltage or other causes. 
To prevent the motor from running single phase as 
a result of the interruption of any phase of the 
supply circuit and to provide no-voltage protection 
in all phases, reliance is placed upon a no-current 
tripping device. 


Evening School of Engineering at Pittsburgh 


An evening school of engineering, giving the gradu- 
ate courses, will. be a new feature introduced into the 
University of Pittsburgh this autumn by Dean F. L. 
Bishop. It is the first time this kind of work has 
been attempted in this country, although several day 
schools offer graduate work. Harvard established a 
graduate school five years ago, but it was not success 
ful because men could not afford to take time from 
their engineering work to attend these advanced 
courses. In the Pittsburgh district there are said to be 
more engineering graduates than in any equal district 
in the United States. It is for this reason that the 
University of Pittsburgh will provide for men who do 
engineering work during the day an opportunity to 
study engineering in the evening. Men who are prop 
erly prepared and who have received their bachelor 
of science degree may obtain an engineering degree. 

Courses will be offered in the valuation of public 
utilities and in mechanical, civil, electrical, sanitary 
engineering, etc. The faculty will include some of the 
best engineers in the Pittsburgh district. Paul M. Lin 
coln, professor of electrical engineering, University of 
Pittsburgh, president of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, and consulting engineer of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, will give a 
course in power plants. Prof. R. T. Stewart, head of 
the department of mechanical engineering, University 
of Pittsburgh, and consulting engineer of the National 
Tube Company, will offer a course. Prof. J. Hammond 
Smith, head of the department of civil engineering, 
will give courses in structural engineering. Prof 
Morris Knowles, director of the department of sani- 
tary engineering, together with Prof. G. W. Case and 
William S. Morehead, will give the course in the valua- 
tion of public utilities. 


Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co. have removed their New 
England office and warehouse to 128-138 Sidney street, 
Cambridge, Mass. The postoffice address is box 5081, 
Boston. 
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Grinding Machine with Protected Wheel 


A combination machine arranged for both wet 
and dry grinding and having an adjustable eye 
shield and wheel guard has been developed by the 
Challenge Machine Company, Inc., 5116 Springfield 











A Combination Grinding 
with a Wheel Guard That Can Be 
Compensate for Wear 


Wet and Dr 


Machine Equipped 
Adjusted to 


avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
to enable either 
single machine. 
out, 
floor 


This machine is designed 
class of work to be handled by a 
This arrangement, it is pointed 
the advantages of economy in cost, 
power and the workmen’s time. The 
machine can be driven by a belt from a ceiling or 
floor countershaft or even from a shaft on the 
ceiling of the floor below, or an electric motor, as 
may be desired. 

The wheel guard employed with the machine is 
made of a heavy steel channel, which is forged to 
shape to secure a rigid guard not subject to break 
age. The space underneath the wheel has been left 
open and the upper member can be readily removed, 
if it is desired, to grind on top of the wheel. Vertical 
and horizontal adjustments are provided to keep 
the guard close to the wheel, irrespective of the 
wear. The guard is attached to the machine by a 
horizontal steel channel, having two bolts passing 
through a slot. This is to allow adjustment of the 
guard forward or backward with relation to the 
center of the machine. The rear end of this hori- 
zontal member is bent at right angles and has 
another slot in which the bolt holding the upper 
member in position passes. This bolt can be moved 
horizontally in this slot or vertically in the slot in 
the upper member to give any desired adjustment. 
This arrangement is similar to that shown for the 
adjustable work rest at the front which is fastened 
in the same way as the wheel guard. The eye 
shield, which is ordinarily furnished with clear wire 
glass, is detachable, and if desired, leather or other 
material can be substituted. Thumb screws on 
either side provide for the adjustment of the shield. 

The water required for the wet grinding is sup- 
plied by a foot treadle, which when depressed raises 


possesses 


space, 
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the front end of the water pan, the 
water poured upon the tool varying fro; 

to a sluice, according to the amount oj 
employed. The water returns to the pa 
the open bottom of the apron, the lower ; 
which extends into the water pan. A 
serves to limit the rise and fall of the 

of the water pan and is employed as + 
diminishes by evaporation sufficiently to 
necessary. When it is desired to clean the pap. 
is simply necessary to remove the hinge rod j, 
dicated by a knob at the rear of the pai 
can then be removed and emptied of the grindings, 
This arrangement, it is emphasized, does awa, 
pipes or draw-off cocks which might become clogged 
or leaky hand holes, and as the pan forms a distinet 
unit it can be removed and a plain wheel substituted 
if desired. 


whicl 


wit h 


Cold Rolled Steel Plate Sheet Piling 


For use where it is not desirable to use its heay 
steel sheet piling, which was illustrated in The Iro) 
Age, June 20, 1912, the Lackawanna Steel Company, 
Lackawanna, N. Y., has developed a plate type. 
This is cold rolled from a steel plate and is intended 
particularly where the piling need not be driven i: 
very long lengths or in dense material with hard 
penetration. It is designed also for general use in 
installations where a permanent impermeable wall 
of light weight is required to prevent the passage of 
water, such as cut-off walls under masonry founda- 
tions constructed in saturated soils and for core 
walls in earth dams and embankments. 

The piling comes from a mill that is especially 
designed for its manufacture and is rolled from 
metal 3/16 in. in thickness. The sections measure 8 
in. between joint centers, and the arched web, which 
is relied upon to give columnar and transverse stiff- 
ness, makes a wall 29/16 in. from the outer face of 
web of one section to that of the adjacent one. The 
form of interlock used, it is pointed out, while sim- 
ple to give free driving, at the same time possesses 





Diagram Showing the 
New Type of Sheet 


Construction and Method of Using 
Piling That Is Cold Rolled from St 
Plates 


sufficient resistance against the passage of water 
through the joints. The weight of the piling is Ilo 
lb. per sq. ft. of wall and 7.6 lb. per lin. ft. of piling 
section. 


Additional British Contraband of War 


A supplement to the London Gazette has been pt ib 
lished containing a proclamation specifying certain 
articles which are to be treated by the British Gover™ 
ment as conditional contraband of war. The principal 
clause in the proclamation reads as follows: 

“Now, therefore, we do hereby declare, by and with 
the advice of our Privy Council, that during the con- 
tinuance of the war, or until we do give further p' ublic 
notice, the articles enumerated in the schedule hereto 
will, notwithstanding anything contained in article ” 
of the Declaration of London, be treated as condit ional 
contraband.” The schedule names the following: 
Copper, unwrought; lead, pig, sheet, or pipe; ferro- 
chrome; hematite iron ore; magnetic iron ore; rubber. 
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Le tenay Company Increases Fa- 
cilities 


irtenay Company, a New York corpora- 
reincorporated in New Jersey as the Lea- 
mpany and its capital stock increased from 
150,000. It was necessary to increase the 
in order to take over property owned by 
_ treasurer of the company, consisting of 
buildings, etc., formerly used by the Alex- 





1ud Company, 5 Main street, Newark. The new 
addition to manufacturing turbine pumping 
and metal cutting saws, has taken over the 
rnace department of the Alexander Traud Com- 
hich manufactured automatic stokers, and in- 
| furnaces for burning low grade fuel. The com- 
has discontinued the foundry of the Traud plant 
turned the building into a testing plant and 
ting shop for its turbine pumping machinery. A 
p. marine boiler, a 500-hp. Terry steam turbine, 
to run at variable speed, and various torsion 
neters, etc., for testing large turbine pumping 
ry have been installed. The company builds tur- 
from 3 in. to 24 in. An office has been 
Montreal in charge of W. R. Matthews, which 
fter the stoker business in Eastern Canada. 
chine shop, which is equipped with new ma- 
turn out the products of the company, has 
ely reorganized with Walter Knapp as works 
who was formerly with the Bethlehem Steel 
W. C. Dowd, formerly of the Camden Iron 
has been acting as assistant mechanical 
been made chief engineer. Alfred Cotton 
eer of the stoker department. The officers 
ympany are the same as formerly, namely: 
Lea, president; Edgar W. Heller, Newark, 
| C. R. Rothwell, secretary. The main sales 

iin at 90 West street, New York. 


ay, the thirty-fifth anniversary of the day 
Edison first made a successful electric fila- 
ent lamp, will be celebrated October 21. 

rs of effort, in which the metal filaments, 
adopted, were cast aside as impractic- 

boo filament was found to fill the purpose. 
nent will be commemorated on that day by 
z of a country-wide propaganda of lamp 
and electric lighting companies to edu- 
to the value and usefulness of the Mazda 
‘ampaigns now under way will be brought 
at that time and the cars of many street 
be stopped at noon as a tribute to the 
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A Heavy Duty Lathe for Turning Rolls 


The United Engineering & Foundry Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has brought out a heavy duty roll 
turning lathe that can be supplied with either belt 
or motor drive. One of the features of the lathe is 
that two rolls can be machined simultaneously, 
rough turning being performed on one and another 
finished, which it is pointed out was impossible on 


f Heavy Duty Roll Turning Lathe in Which It Is Possible To Rough Turn One Roll and Finish Another Simul 
taneously 


the type formerly built. On account of the char- 
acter of the work required, the construction is made 
heavy with a view to providing power and at the 
same time eliminating vibration and chatter. 

The bed plates are massive castings, both sides 
of the bed being of box section, which is relied upon 
to give stiffness. The bearings and the wearing 
parts are made of large size, with a view to reduc- 
ing the cost of up-keep. The headstocks are of the 
inclosed type and are made oil tight, the design, 
however, being such that any of the shafts with the 
gears can be readily taken out. All of the gears 
are of steel with cut teeth and run in an oil bath, 
which is relied upon to prolong the life of the gears 
and also reduce noise and vibration. The internal 
gear of the faceplate and its pinion have cut teeth 
and a shield into which grease may be packed for 
lubrication. Removable babbitt shells are used to 
bush the shaft bearings and are flooded with oil by 
a splash lubricating system. The housings, piano 
rests, tailstock and necking rests are all of heavy 
construction, in keeping with that of the bed and 
the headstock. 

The driving motor, which is furnished with a 
speed range of 4 to 1 or 8 to 1, is mounted directly 
on top of the headstock, which by reason of its 
inclosed construction provides a rigid support. The 
motors have large gears, bearings and general mass- 
ive construction, which is relied upon to provide 
for the heavy duty required of lathes of this char- 
acter in modern roll turning practice. A feature 
upon which emphasis is laid is that the mounting 
of the motor on top of the headstock does not 
interfere with ready access to the interior. 

These lathes, which are built with swings of 
18, 26, 34, 42 and 50 in., are furnished with several 
types of housings for handling various classes of 
rolls and can also be equipped with top bearings 
for matching or crossing rolls, if so desired. 





Preventing Piping in Steel Castings’ 


Minimizing Metal Lost in Sink-Heads, 
Gates and Runners—Use of Chills— 
Cores for Necks of Sink-Heads 


BY JOHN HOWE HALL 


We can cause certain parts of a casting to cool 
ahead of the other portions by making the walls of 
the mold of metal, at the points where we wish the 
cooling to be rapid. By the use of chills we can 
cause certain portions, generally the lower portions, 
of the casting to freeze before the upper parts, and 
thus assist the top to remain molten after the bot 
tom has frozen. 


means of oil burners or a coal fire. Th 
ndeed, is used to a certain extent when ws 
top of a sink-head with oil burners or a cha 
Another way of accomplishing the same 
to use thermit in the heads in order to wa 
up by the heat of the thermit reaction. 

Our molds are commonly filled from th 
so that the metal which finally forms the t 
casting is that which first entered the mold and 
| the coldest. True, it is quite common to stop pow 
ing through the gate when the metal reaches the 
sink-heads, and pour the latter from the top, and this 
practice is theoretically correct. But in some cases 
this is not sufficient, as the cooling of the upper part 
of a tall casting may outrun that of the bottom por- 
tions, poured last, to such an extent as to make it 
impossible for the feeding of the sink-heads to be 
effective. We may easily imagine a case where the 
top metal is so cold when pouring stops that 
freezes completely, forming only its own small pipe. 
The sink-head will feed this; but the later-freezing 
lower portions will form their own contradiction- 
cavity, which is completely bridged off from the 
sink-head by the frozen upper portions. 





TOP POURING BY SECTIONS 


This condition may often be met by arranging 
a series of gates at several levels, so that as soon as 
the mold and runner are filled up to the level of gate 
two (counting from the bottom) the metal will 
enter the mold through this gate and run in over 
that already in the mold. When the steel reaches 
the level of gate three, the process will be repeated. 
The sink-heed proper feeds the last section poured. 
There are certain disadvantages of this method. 
The first is that any loose sand from the mold maj 
be trapped in the casting when the metal begins to 
flow in through the upper gates. The second is the 
danger of filling the runner too quickly, so that 
metal will flow through the second gate before the 
ORDER \ 2-1 metal in the casting has reached that level, and cut 
FREEZING out the mold as it flows down its walls. 
In certain cases where the vertical hight of the 
Diagrams to Illustrate the Proportions of Runners and Sinl casting is small, compared to that of the runner, 
Head Necks and the Formation of Piping in Castings and no separate sink-head is used, the runner itsel! 
may be considered as the sink-head. In this case, 
the action of properly placed chills may cause the 
feeding of the casting by the metal being run in to 
proceed so far that the metal in the runner will com- 
plete the work after pouring ceases and make a per- 
fectly sound casting. The neighborhood of the gate 
must not be chilled. It is also essential that the 
first metal be run in rapidly and the pouring com- 
pleted slowly. 





There is still a further practical application of 
the method of decreasing the depth of the pipe 
which is utilized in ingot practice. This is, to strip 
the ingots while their interior is still molten and 
charge them on end in the soaking pits, where their 
final solidification takes place slowly. In some cases 
it might be possible to accomplish a similar result 
by shaking out a casting before it is entirely solidi- 
fied and charging it into a hot furnace where it is aca 
kept on end and allowed to complete its solidification PROPORTIONING AND PLACING GATES AND a 
slowly. The heads and possibly a portion of the 
heavy upper parts of such a casting might be kept 
hot by removing the mold from around them and 
surrounding them with a brick-lined stove that 
could be put in position quickly and képt hot by 


The cross-section of the gate or gates should be 
equal to that of the ruanner—in most cases there W!! 
be no object in making it greater. Should there be 
a number of gates, however, whose total cross-sec- 
tion is equal to that of the runner, they may be incl 

vidually so small as to be in danger of freezing. In 
Foundrymen's Association and covering also the defects in tis event, their total cross-section may be mac 
steel castings due to cracks and blow holes both internal and greater than that of the runner. 
external The author is a consulting engineer, New York 


City. A high mold requires larger gates and runners 
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ld of the same cross-section, resulting 
loss of metal scrapped as sprues per 
sting in the case of the high mold. 
mple, a single casting 10 in. in diam- 
1igh, requiring say a 3-in. runner, and 

: each 10 in. in diameter and 2 ft. high, 
ng only a 2-in. runner, as shown in 
see that the weight of the three cast- 
high equals that of the single casting 
But the weight of the single 3-in. run- 
er than that of the three 2-in. runners in 
225 to 1. We scrap, therefore, about 
metal per pound of casting in making 
ch casting as we do in casting the three 


ngs us to the second advantage of the 
gates at different levels in pouring a 

ne. If we use one runner and three gates 
vertically, in pouring the single 6-ft. 
ean make the runner only 2 in. in diam- 
nerfect safety, for the lowest gate then is 
feed the metal only so fast that it will 
until the second gate is reached; where- 

» pouring practically takes a fresh start on 
d section of the casting, the metal flowing 
the second gate. Thus in addition to 
the feeding by giving us partial top-pour- 
ise of several gates leads to an actual sav- 
etal scrapped as sprues per pound of 


\ lar saving in weight of sprue scrap is not 

multiple pouring of small castings, by) 

imber of flasks are stacked on top of each 

nd poured through a common runner. Thus, 

Fig. 1, be a series of small castings, poured 

through a common runner, b, by means of gates c, 

that the pouring of the lowest casting and 

the lowest section of the runner, from level 1 up 

el 2, is in no way affected by the fact that 

additional runner extending above level 2. 

e of runner and gate necessary to pour the 

asting is exactly the same as if this casting 

eing poured alone. The runner then fills up 

2, and the second casting is filled just as if 

no others either below or above it. No 

n size of runner can be made on the score 

iced friction of cold metal rising in the mold. 

re are, however, reasons why multiple pour- 

ects a saving in runner scrap. When the 

rs are poured singly, the runner has to be so 

nd high that it will stay molten long enough 

e the necessary metal to feed the casting. 

ommon runner for several castings at dif- 

evels, the metal in each section of the runner 

feed the section below, both during and 
pouring of the lower section. 


+} 


WIDTH OF HEAD AND NECK 


ead 


must be at least as large, generally 
the section of casting it is to feed. 
cooling of a neck of a given diameter 
influenced by its length and by the shape 
Thus a long neck, tapering upward to 
e of the head, A, Fig. 2, will cool much 
than a short one of the same thickness, 
B in Fig. 2, because in the latter the 
is kept hot by the closely adjacent mass 
the head and casting. The neck should, 
be made as short and be joined to the 
iarely as it is possible to mold it. 
ally, given a section of casting to be 
nead, and a neck connecting them, there 
‘ferent orders in which the three may 
nese are represented diagrammatically in 
imbered cases I to VI, with the order of 
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freezing indicated and the shape and location that 
the cavities may be expected to assume sketched in. 
Of these, cases II, V and VI are of little interest, as 
they all involve the freezing of the head before that 
of the neck; a condition that will seldom be found 
to occur in practice, at least under ordinary circum 
stances. 

In practice, cases I, III and IV will occur. Case 
[ may involve a head, neck and casting all piped, as 
indicated by the deepest pipe shown in the sketch. 
In that event, there was obviously not enough metal 
in the head to feed the casting. The remedy de 
pends upon the thickness of the shell of the frozen 
head and neck. If it is very thick, and if the pipe 
is but a very narrow hole, it is plain that if we se- 
cure more metal by increasing only the hight of the 
head, the head and neck will freeze tight before this 
extra metal can reach the casting, and the situation 
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Diagrams Illustrating Location of Sink-Heads and the Test 


Bar for Ascertaining Shrinkage Stresses 
will be that shown in case III. We need, therefore, 
a wider head and neck, and perhaps a higher head 
also. 

If the walls are very thin, showing that the metal 
ran out much faster than it froze, increase of the 
hight of the head, and a slight increase of the 
diameter, are called for. This case, however, may 
also indicate that if we had kept the ladle over the 
head a little longer and fed the shrinkage by slow 
pouring at the last, we should have come out all 
right with the head and neck we had. 

On the other hand, if the casting and neck are 
sound, and the pipe in the head comparatively shal- 
low, we have overdone the matter and wasted metal 
in the head. The latter may be reduced in hight 
and probably also in diameter, until we find it is 
piped nearly to the bottom, as shown in the inter- 
mediate positions of the pipe in the sketch. 

Cases III and IV are those in which the neck 
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froze first. The remedy is first and foremost a pouring. In some eases such a casting can ade 
wider and if possible shorter neck. sound by the action of chills placed upon ra 


It will be seen from the above discussion that to 
make the necks small, in order that the heads may 
be knocked off by means of a sledge hammer or 
drop ball or burned off at the least expense, is dan- 
gerous practice because it may well lead to prema- 
ture freezing of the neck. By molding the neck in 
a special core it can be made very short, so that al- 
though considerably narrower in at least one dimen- 
sion than the head, it will feed very efficiently. The 
core is so thin and the neck consequently so short, 
in this method of molding, that the mass of hot 
metal in head and casting quickly brings the core 
to a high temperature and thus keeps the neck fluid. 

When the head is the same size all the way down 
and no neck is used, there are but two orders in 
which freezing may occur—head first, or casting 
first. These cases, and the probable shape of the 
resulting pipe, are shown in Fig. 4. When the head 
freezes first, it will form its own pipe; the casting 
will then freeze and the pipe formed in it will prob- 
ably run up a little way into the head (case I). 
When the casting freezes first, it may be sound (case 
II). Then if the pipe in the head reaches down 
only a little way, the head has been made too high 
and perhaps too wide. If the pipe in the head goes 
quite deep but does not reach the casting, the size 
of the head is theoretically correct. Should the 
pipe reach into the casting, it may be very wide, so 
that the walls of the head are thin (case II-A) ; this 
calls for a higher, and perhaps a somewhat wider 
head. If the walls of the head are very thick and 
the bottom part of the pipe a small hole, greater 
diameter of head is the obvious remedy (case II-B). 


HEADS FEED MOST EFFICIENTLY DOWNWARD 


When a considerable extent of horizontal sur- 
face is to be provided with heads, especially if the 
vertical dimensions of the castings are small, a num- 
ber of heads must be used and they must be placed 
so close together that their effects overlap. Such a 
casting will be more efficiently fed by a number of 
comparatively small heads placed close together than 
by a few heavy heads. Of course only the hight of 
the heads is useful in providing the pressure re- 
quired to force the metal to flow sidewise to the 
distant portions of an opening, so that the total 
weight of the heads has nothing to do with their 
effectiveness in feeding far in a horizontal direction. 
Short, thick heads, therefore, will feed only a limited 
area near their bases, frequently an area that can- 
not use all the metal they contain. 

The effective pressure exerted upon the neck of 
the casting shown in Fig. 5 by the metal in the heads 
is proportional only to the difference in level A-B 
between the metal in the head and that in the cast- 
ing, so that after pouring is stopped only the portion 
A-B of the head is effective in producing pressure 
on the metal in the neck to make the latter flow. 
Increased diameter of head will not increase this 
pressure in the slightest—though by keeping the 
metal hot longer, it prolongs the period during which 
the pressure is exerted. Increased hight of head, 
on the other hand, greatly increases the pressure. 

Moreover, the heads, so attached, have to do their 
work by bringing pressure to bear on the still liquid 
metal in the casting, by which that metal is made 
to flow upward and close the pipe. The heads must 
fail to be effective as soon as the metal in the cast- 
ing becomes too sticky to flow. 


TIPPING UP SHALLOW CASTINGS 


Thin castings, especially long, narrow, shallow 
sections, are frequently tipped up at the gate end for 


end, without the use of sink-heads. [py 

effect of the chills will not suffice to make th 
sound, heads are necessary. These are f; 
placed toward the lower end of the casting 
ally if that end is the heavier. So located, : 
are not in a position to feed as efficient} 
should. In Fig. 6, for instance, we see t} 
runner will suffice to feed the casting as far along 
A, then the rest of the metal in the casting. fy, 
A to D, will tend to run downward toward ), ang 
will exert a fluid pressure proportional to A-/. 4) 

difference in level between A and D. The , 
of the head B-D, equal to A-E, is useful only ¢ 
ance this pressure, and only the portion of the hea 
B-C exerts pressure upon the metal in the cast, 
Moreover, the conditions are much like those jn the 
case of the side-attached head—we are trving + 
make the head close a pipe which will form in th: 
upper portion of the casting, between A and )). } 

forcing the metal below the flow back against gray- 
ity and close a distant opening. A second head he- 
tween D and A might or might not be so located as 
to be just over the place where the pipe tends to 
form, since the position of this pipe will vary from 
casting to casting, depending upon the temperature 
of the metal when poured, how fast it is poured, ete. 
If for any reason it is essential to place the head 
on such a casting at the lower end, the head should 
be made as high as possible and should be poured 
separately with hot metal from a second ladle. 


CRACKS IN CASTINGS 


Cracks in castings are due primarily to the 
shrinkage of the steel in cooling from the tempera- 
ture of solidification to that of their surroundings. 
The shrinkage of ordinary carbon steel amounts to 
about 14 in. per foot, being somewhat less as the 
carbon approaches 0.90 per cent., and greater the 
lower the carbon. Could all parts of the casting cool 
at the same rate, shrinkage would not make trouble. 
But when a light portion cools ahead of a heavy 
one, the resultant shrinkage of the light section 
often brings a heavy pull on the heavy one when the 
latter is still hot and weak, resulting in the tearing 
apart of the two at the weakest place—which is not 
necessarily the smallest section, but that which is 
weakest at the temperature existing when the stress 
is set up. Should the casting hold together, the 
later shrinkage of the heavy portion after the light 
part has become cold and rigid often sets up heav) 
compression stresses in the latter. Thus in the 
shrinkage stress test bar show in Fig. 7, the light 
section cools first, the hotter heavy part yielding 
to the pressure. Then when the heavy portion 
begins to cool faster than the light part, the latter 
is compressed very strongly, so much so that if it is 
cut in two with a hack saw when cold, the moving 
together of the sides of the cut can be measured 
very easily. The magnitude of the stress set up }s 
very great—so great that a blow with a hand ham- 
mer on the heavy part, and not a very heavy blow 
at that, suffices to snap the connecting leg between 
the light and heavy portions as if it were a pipe 
stem. 


The Board of Trade, London, announces that th 
contraction of employment in England has been made 
by reduction of hours instead of a reduction of forces. 
Ninety-three per cent. of the employees are still a 
work all or part time. Of the reduction of 7 per cen. 
in the number employed at least two-thirds is caused 
by the leaving of men for military service. The cotton 
and vehicle industries are the two most affected. 
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RAIL FINISHING TEMPERATURES 


The juence on the Properties of American 
Rail Mill Product 


ations on Finishing Temperatures and 


Prot : of Rails” is the title of a 63-page pam- 
whl 28 of the Technologic Papers of the Bureau 
Q ds, Washington, D. C. A résumé of the 


be presented for discussion at the com- 

irgh meeting of the American Iron and 

St ey titute. The investigations were carried 

kK. Burgess, physicist of the Bureau of 

Standards J. J. Crowe and H. S. Rawdon, assistant 

_and R. G. Waltenberg, laboratory assist- 

measurements of ingot and finishing tem- 

n which the conclusions now put forth 

were made in the spring of 1913 at four 

nresentative rail mills designated in the report 

, 8B. C and D. Temperature observations were 

sighting on the rail bars at the instant 

by the hot saws, the pyrometer being 

as to view the head of the rails at the 

except at one mill where for convenience 

‘the rails was sighted as they passed to 

N |. The ingot temperatures were taken as 

entered the blooming mill and for each 

alternate pass. In the conclusions of the authors 

el s laid on the fact that it is not difficult 

pyrometrically rolling temperatures and 

nted out that the usual allowance for shrink- 

age of the rail at the hot saw, by which the finish- 

ng temperature is defined, “is unduly high, due in 

part to pressure from the manufacturers.” The 
and conclusions follow: 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


[The main objects of this investigation were to 
from measurements taken in represen- 
mills, the present American practice regard- 
temperatures at which rails are rolled, to dem- 
he ease and accuracy with which such tem- 
may be measured, to find out what the 
ige clause” in rail specifications really means, 
y to determine for rail steels some of the 
properties, particularly those of interest in 
ture and some of which, it would seem, are 
ntly well known as yet. Among these last 
xpansion, melting ranges, critical ranges and 
distribution throughout a rail section on 
the results obtained from measurements 
are: Ingots for rails are rolled at tem- 
anging from 1075 to 1150° C. (1965 to 
'.), and the variation from one ingot to an- 
series of 20 to 40 is only 10 to 20° C. 
ire finished at temperatures ranging from 
©. (1615° F.) to 1050° C. (1922° F.), but usually 
g within 50° C. of 935° C. (1715° F.). 
nishing temperature of each rail may be 
the hot saws. 
iform mill practice the rails of 100-Ib 
be finished at some 10 to 20° C. hotter 
rails and about 50° C. hotter than 75-lb. 


ssible to roll rails, all of which, of a given 
the ingot as A or B, ete., will be finished 
C. of the same temperature. 
analyses and metallographic examina- 
also made and the mechanical properties 
cy ©a for a number of samples of rail the rolling 
iad been observed. From a comparison of 
ery numerous observations, there does not 
e a sufficient degree of correlation to war- 
ating very specifically any of the character- 
ed by these three methods of examination, 


the temperatures of rolling here observed 
h other. 





“The following thermal properties of these rail 
steels were determined in the laboratory: 

“The critical range on heating is located (maxi- 
mum to within 7° C. of 732° C. (1350° F.) for the 10 
samples of open hearth and Bessemer steels examined. 
On cooling, the critical range lies between the limits 
680° C. (1256° F.) and 650° C. (1202° F.). 

“The melting or freezing range for rail steel ex- 
tends from about 1470° C. (2680° F.) to nearly the 
melting point of iron, located at 1530° C. (2786° F.). 

“The expansion for open hearth and Bessemer steel 
is not the same. Above 800° C. (1470° F.) the expan- 
sion for both increases linearly with temperature and 
the linear coefficient per degree centigrade has the 
following mean values between 0° and 1000° C.: 


For Bessemer steel (carbon 0.40 D 

cent. ) witht 146 
For open-hearth steel (carbon 0.6 D 

cent.) . 1 MO1SE 
From shrinkage measurements taker 


rolling mill, open hearth steel (C 


. coefficient between 0 I 1nn0* CC. of 


“A rail of 100-lb. section cooling freely in air from 
a uniform temperature of 1070° C. (1960° F.) reaches 
its recalescence point at 670° C. (1238° F.) in about 
8 min. 30 sec. The maximum difference in tempera- 
ture between center and outside of head during this 
cooling is about 85° C. at 1000° C, (1832° F.), becom- 
ing 0° again at 670° C. 

“A comparison of the shrinkage clause in American 
rail specifications (for example that of the A. S. T. M.) 
with the expansion of rail steels shows that this clause 
permits finishing rails at 1120° C. (2045° F.) or 
450° C. (842° F.) above the critical range of rail steel, 
and above the temperature at which many ingots for 
rails are actually rolled in practice. Such a shrinkage 
clause therefore does not serve the avowed purpose of 
limiting the finishing temperatures to a value slightly 
above the critical range. 

“In conclusion, it should be emphasized that the 
various series of observations recorded in this investi- 
gation are of but a preliminary nature and do not pre- 
tend to solve the question of the relations between tem- 
perature of rolling and the properties of rails. It 
would seem desirable, as herein suggested, to make a 
much more complete and comprehensive study of the 
various matters mentioned and of related questions 
than has hitherto been attempted, and on a scale com- 
mensurate with the importance to the community of 
the problem of sound rails.” 


A Protective Metal Coating 


Epicassit is being offered as a protective metal 
coating by Hess & Son, 1031 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, as American agents. This material consists of 
tin or lead or alloys of these metals in various pro- 
portions, or an alloy of lead, tin and zine. The metal 
is first reduced to a powdered condition and this 
powder is mixed with Epicassit fluid to the consistency 
of a thick creamy paint. This is applied with a stiff 
bristle brush and then melted on the surface to be 
coated by heating the article. Any clean source of heat 
may be applied such as blow torch, a clean fire or an 
oven. The coating will not run any more than paint, 
thus making it possible to cover vertical or inverted 
surfaces with a protective coating of tin, lead or zinc. 
It is stated that this coating takes paint well, thus 
effecting an economy in both paint and labor. Other 
features of this coating can be ascertained by address- 
ing the agents. 


The United States Bureau of Census for 1912 gives 
the average power generated by the 1260 companies 
controlling the electric railways of the United States 
as 4,800,000 kw.-hr. per company. Similar data for 
the 5221 central stations, including railway and light- 
ing, show an average generation of 2,202,000 kw.-hr. 
per station. The foregoing compares with an average 
generation of 9,000,000 kw.-hr. for each of the 225 
plants engaged in the iron and steel industry in the 
United States. 


S. DIESCHER < SONS. 
Mechanical and Civil Engineers, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Supply of Aluminum and Its Future Price 


Three Groups 0 
South—Increase 


f Deposits in the 
in Output Will Long 


Continue— Relation to Copper Cost 


BY EDWI 


The metal aluminum, considered from the indus- 
trial standpoint, presents features of general in- 
terest. It is one of the youngest of the commercial 
metals; its increase in annual output has been of 
startling rapidity, and it is related either as substi- 
tute or as alloy to several other metals. There has 
been a great widening in its sphere of utility, owing 
to concurrent increase in output and lowering of 
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price; and at present there seems to be no reason 
to expect the growth in output to cease, though the 
lowering of price may be near its end. In view of 
the bearing of these matters upon copper, tin and 
other commercial metals some discussion of the 
principal features of the aluminum supply, and of 
the factors which may tend to aid or limit its 
growth, may be of general service. 


THE GROWTH OF THE INDUSTRY 


Beginning in 1883 with an output of less than 
100 lb., the American production of metallic alumi- 
num has increased very rapidly and at a quite 
steady ratio. he production in net (short) tons is 
given in the table below for certain selected years, 
the figures having been converted into tons from 


the official tables of aluminum production pub- 
lished by the Geological Survey. 


Net tons Net tons 
SOI a diate nie Ss oaere 0.04 SOE ia kwa.k we cree 3,575 
RW iia 4c 8 soe 1.5 PEs a Gdi & oleae eat noe 4,300 
RON Gis was oan Cee ee 23.7 AEE Pee ey 8,605 
1892.. 123.0 aes 0: 8.4°h hr gia Se 23,867 
1895 460 Ieaei awn reer e 
1898. 26 


The steadiness in rate of growth is brought out 
still more strikingly when the annual outputs are 
placed in graphic form, as in the accompanying 
diagram. Here it will be seen that the growth 
from 1883 to 1907 was not interrupted by even a 


N C. ECKEL ———— 

temporary recession, but that the depressed 
1908 brought about the first fall in annua! ; 
Taking up its advance again in 1909, th 
showed another slight setback in 1911, but 
mon with all other commercial activities. 
course possible enough that 1914, in like fashion, 
will also show a more or less serious loss in output, 
for the other commercial metals will certainly not 
break records this year, and aluminum now 
reached such a stage of its development that it js 
likely to share in the fortunes of its competitors. 
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THE SOUTH THE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


The main sources of metallic aluminum are the 
hydrated aluminum oxides—a group of minerals 
corresponding closely to the similar group of brown 
iron ores. The chief representative of this group 
is the mineral known as bauxite, and in common 
practice no distinction is made between it and the 
other hydrated aluminum oxides with which it is 
usually associated, so that the entire series of re- 
lated minerals are termed bauxite. A similar con- 
fusion has long existed in dealing with the brown 
iron ores, where the term limonite, which is prop- 
erly the name of one particular iron mineral, is 
often used to cover the entire group. 

In the United States the present supply of 
bauxite is entirely Southern in origin, the output 
coming from the States of Arkansas, Alabama, 
Georgia and Tennessee. The distribution of the 
ore is, however, wider than might be assumed from 
the present conditions as to production, and it is 
probable that in future the mining area will be 
widely extended. So far as can be determined now, 
however, the bulk of the production of aluminum 
ore will always come from the Southern States, for 
most of the known but undeveloped localities are in 
the South. 


THREE GROUPS OF DEPOSITS 


Regarded either geologically or geographically, 
three different groups of bauxite deposits are known 
to occur in the South. These groups differ not 
merely in location, but in their geological associa- 
tions and, to some extent, in the general characters 
of their ores. 

The most important of the three at present is 
the series of deposits located in Arkansas, reaching 
from near Little Rock for some distance southward. 
The ores here are associated with igneous rocks 
and may represent in part altered portions of these 
rocks, though transported and re-deposited ores 
occur in the same region. The Arkansas region 
began shipments in 1899, with an annual output 
which for some years did not average over 5000 
tons. From 1903 onward, however, its production 
increased quite largely, and it is now shipping 
150,000 tons or more per year. In the official sta- 
tistics its output is combined, unfortunately, w!' 
that of Tennessee, whose deposits are of entirely 
different location and character. The Arkansas 
ore is used very largely in the manufacture of me 
tallic aluminum, while the ore from the Appalachian 
districts next to be discussed enters chiefly into the 
alum and general chemical trades. 

838 








cond bauxite region is that of the south- 
achians. Here, reaching from Pennsyl- 
Georgia, and following the Shenandoah 
d its continuations, bauxite deposits are 
‘intervals. Their associations are much 
of the well-known brown iron ores of the 
sion, the bulk of the aluminum ore coming 
cket deposits associated with shales and 
es of Cambrian and Ordovician age. Hayes 
bed their origin -to the action of sulphur- 
ring waters, rising along faults, on the 
silicate of the shales. The explanation 
able with extreme difficulty to the large 
deposits now known to exist; and it is 
that, as in dealing with the origin of 
res, there has been too much attempt to 
e very unlike deposits within a single type. 
duction of this region began in Georgia in 
nd has continued from Georgia since that 
ith Alabama beginning in 1891 and more 
Tennessee in 1907. The Georgia-Alabama 
from this region has shown little or no ten- 
increase for a number of years past, and 
bably passed its maximum of production. 
see, on the other hand, will in all likelihood 
its rank as a producer in the future, and 
may enter the list later. 


[he third group of deposits is located in the 
tal Plain region of Georgia, where aluminum 


re associated with comparatively recent sedi- 


tary deposits. These have not yet been seri- 


developed, and their real extent and commer- 
nportance are still largely uncertain. 
present all the metallic aluminum produced in 


‘nited States is made in the North, from South- 
and imported ores. The removal of the bauxite 


has increased the possibility of Italian and 
h competition in ores, and it is even under- 
that an aluminum plant being erected in the 
will run on foreign ores. 


here are two plants now under construction or 


leration in the South, one at Whitney, North 
na, the other at Alcoa, Tennessee. The for- 
controlled by foreign interests ; the Tennessee 
will be under control of the Aluminum Com- 
' America. Their operation will tend to in- 

nterest in the development and operation of 
ern bauxite deposits located within shipping 


PRESENT AND POSSIBLE ORES 


as been said that almost the entire world 
metallic aluminum is at present produced 
ne type of ore—bauxite. In this respect 
im differs sharply from iron, which occurs 
imber of commercially usable mineral forms. 
the difference in cost of the two metals is 
his fact; for when the question of original 
mal abundance is investigated, it is found 
inum is in reality considerably more 
than iron in the rocks making up the 
the earth. But this original difference is 
counterbalanced by the fact that the 
content of the earth exists almost en- 
the form of silicate, and that aluminum 
very rare compared with iron oxides. 
not be overlooked, however, that this 
relative, and that bauxite of one grade 
‘is far from being a scarce mineral. But 
rceé as compared with hematite, magnetite 
rown iron ores, and one limitation on the 
cheapness of metallic aluminum is thus 
nto view. With this fact in mind, much 
has been directed toward reduction of me- 
iminum from one or more of the aluminum 
which are so common in nature. Clay has 
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been a favorite medium for use in this line of ex- 
periment, and numberless processes have been de- 
vised and patented covering some method of pro- 
ducing aluminum from clay. The chemical diffi- 
culties are, of course, not insurmountable, but the 
commercial side of the matter is very different. So 
far as we can see now it will always be cheaper to 
make aluminum from bauxite than from any alumi- 
num silicate. It would take great changes in cost 
of electricity or of chemical reagents to reverse this 
condition, even if we assume that bauxite deposits 
are much scarcer than present knowledge seems to 
indicate. What may fairly be expected, perhaps, 
is that the world’s output of the new metal will con- 
tinue to increase for a long time to come, and that 
we may in the near future find the aluminum output 
being made at a slightly lower cost than copper, 
pound for pound. At present, from the scanty data 
available, it seems probable that the average cost 
of producing metallic aluminum all over the world 
is between 25 per cent. and 50 per cent. in excess 
of the average cost of making copper. 

As against tin, the other metal which meets 
aluminum as a competitor, the case is more defi- 
nitely in favor of aluminum. For, as pointed out 
in a recent article, tin seems on the way to becoming 
a very scarce metal, indeed, while aluminum has still 
ample ore supplies and some decreases in cost to 
aid it. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Testing Plant and 
Laboratory 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has just com 
pleted and is dccupying a concrete building to contain 
the testing plant and electrical laboratory for its shops 
at Altoona, Pa. The machinery for the testing of 
couplers, brakes, steel bars and heavy material is lo 
cated in the basement and on the first floor. One ma 
‘hine is capable of crushing at a pressure of 1,000,000 
lb. This machine is also used for determining the lift 
ing strength of connections. In the electrical depart- 
ment is a large electric light globe testing plant with 
which 960 bulbs can be tested at one time. Explosives 
will be stored in an explosion-proof department in the 
basement. The walls are of concrete and 2 ft. thiek. 
The floors of the building are an experiment. On 


a 
5-in. layer of sawdust has been placed a * 


6-in. cover- 
ing of red cement. The process was discovered in and 
the materials are imported from Greece. It deadens 
sound and is easier on those who do their work 
standing. 


Suction Lubricator for Compressed Air Devices 


A lubricator designed particularly for use on de 
vices operated by compressed air has been brought out 
by the Vulcan Engineering Sales Company, 2059 Elston 
avenue, Chicago, Ill. A chamber containing an absorb- 
ent is kept saturated from another large oil storage 
chamber surrounding it, and air passing through the 
lubricator becomes sufficiently charged to lubricate 
properly all surfaces with which it subsequently comes 
in contact. This suction action takes place as soon as 
the air moves and ceases the instant the supply of air 
is cut off, the amount of oil taken up being moderate 
although continuous while the air is in use. The lubri- 
cator is made in three sizes, for %, 1 and 1% in. pipe 
connections and is intended to be attached to the air 
line in any position. It will, it is claimed, operate at 
any angle and can be filled irrespective of the position 
in which it may be placed. 


The Foote-Burt Company, Cleveland, Ohio, reports a 
very satisfactory demand for drilling machinery, orders 
holding. up well both from the automobile trade and from 
other industries. The company’s plant is being oper- 
ated at full capacity, with some departments working 
overtime. 
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Quicker Commission Action Needed 


The with which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission handles cases brought before it 
is shown in a communication from our Washington 
representative, which appears elsewhere. 


slowness 


Our read- 
ers are aware of the confusion existing with regard 
to the new freight rates on Southern pig iron from 
Alabama points to Northern centers of consumption. 
It appears that in the Sloss-Sheffield case quite a 
number of railroads over which Southern pig iron 
is hauled omitted from the enumeration of 
those against which the claim was made for a re- 
duction in The reduction of 35 cents per 
ton was put in effect October 1 on the lines named 
in the case, but the lines not named have failed to 
make the reduction. This has been brought to the 
attention of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by consumers located along the lines not named, in 
the expectation that an order would be issued to 
these lines to make the same reduction. 

It appears, according to the information secured 
by our Washington representative, that it is not 
in the power of the commission to make an order 
of the kind asked for. It will be necessary to get 
up an entirely new case. The surprising develop 
ment in this that such a can 
hardly be decided in less than six months. The 
course of procedure is as follows: When the com- 
plaint is filed and served on the defendant roads, 
they are allowed 20 days to reply. If the roads do 
not voluntarily make the desired change, 15 days’ 
notice will be given of the date set for the hearing 
of the After the the com- 
plainants will be given 30 days in which to file their 
brief, when 15 days will be allowed for the filing 
of the defendants’ brief and 10 days for the com- 
plainants’ reply brief. necessary, 
10 or Our repre- 
sentative states that after the case is submitted the 
commission usually takes about 90 days before its 
decision is handed down. 

It will be seen from the above statement of the 
course of proceedings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that it is a most deliberate body. 
The method followed would appear to be that of a 
court having charge of the trial of civil cases, in 
which ample time is usually given to the interested 
parties for the preparation of their various briefs 
and replies. In such cases the element of time is 
not of prime importance. The parties to the suit 
are more anxious to secure an equitable settlement 
of the case at issue than to have the matter ad- 


were 


rates. 


connection is case 


case. evidence is in, 


If argument is 
15 days may then be required. 





justed forthwith. The questions to be settled 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are, how: 

of a radically different character. They are 
ness questions which from their nature should 
decided as quickly as consistent with fairn: 
both parties. A case brought before the comn 
sion ought to be settled in much less time tha) 
three months. To drag it out for six months or 
longer is an offense against the interests involved 
Much may occur to change the character of business 
in three months, while the whole condition 
trade may reverse itself inside of six months. If 
the question raised is of a serious character to son 


ie 
of the parties, they may suffer considerable loss 
within that time, which would be 


prompt decision. 


avoided by a 


If a concrete example had been needed of the 
inability of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
grasp the business situation, it is afforded in this 
instance. The should change its 
methods so as to conform more closely to business 
practice. The manufacturer or merchant who would 
procrastinate with one of his customers for six 
months would lose his reputable standing in busi- 
ness circles. He would be obliged to reach some- 
thing definite a great deal sooner. It is unfortu- 
nate that the power does not rest with some other 
governmental body to direct the commission how to 
proceed. It should be an assistance to 
interests and not an obstruction. 


commission 


business 


Old Low Points in Iron Production 


Current indications being that an extremely low 
point in iron and steel production will be reached 
in the near future, comparisons with what has oc- 
curred in the past become of interest. 

In the depression of the eighteen-nineties the 
smallest pig iron production in a half year was in 
the second half of 1893, 2,561,584 tons, this being 
52 per cent. of the record half-year production, in 
the second half of 1891, so that the production was 
undoubtedly considerably less than one-half the 
The rate at which the steel works oper- 
ated at that time cannot be stated with accuracy, 
and would not be in point in any event, as the 
supplanting of wrought iron by steel was still in 
progress, and the iron mills felt the depression 
much more keenly than the steel mills. In the 
second half of 1896 occurred another low point in 
pig iron production, the output being much larger 
than at the previous time, but constituting nearly 
as low a percentage of the existing capacity. 


capacity. 


840 








8, 1914 


harp reaction of 1900 is remembered as 
‘es rather than in mill and furnace oper- 
somewhat the same statement can be made 
depression of 1903-4, there being a re- 
to 50 or 60 per cent. of capacity for no 
an insignificantly short time. 
rreatest period of idleness since the depres- 
decades ago was that of 1908. It began 
In October, 1907, 
produced at the record rate of 28,- 
ns a year, while the production in the 
ollowing, three months later, was at the 
12,500,000 tons, showing a decrease of 55 
The decrease in the rate of steel works 
was even greater, for the production of 


nectacularly sharp slump. 


steel works furnaces decreased from 
December, only one month intervening, 
per cent. For several weeks the steel 


themselves must have made and finished steel 
han 40 per cent. of their capacity. It was 
ondition, however, and therefore only tem 
[It was said that most buyers canceled their 
those who did not became ob- 
ich suspicion that the mills canceled their 
ons for them. The average record of the 
months of 1908 was more representative 
eal industrial situation. During that period 
ee! mills operated at an average of about 50 
of capacity, there being a measurable im- 
vement in the second half of the year. A point 
f nsidered, however, is that there was much 
onstruction on the boards at the close of 1907, 
ich work was practically suspended. If it had 
rought to completion within the limits as- 
physical conditions, the production of 
roughout 1908 would hardly have averaged 

cent. of the existing capacity. 
the off year 1911 production and prices moved 
posite directions. At the opening of the year, 
first two months, the mills did not operate 
verage of more than 50 per cent. of capacity, 
they increased to about 75 per cent. in the late 
' the vear, even though prices fell until 

he close of November. 


‘ 


and 


ons 


+ 


winter the mills did not drop to an average 
erating at only 50 per cent. for as long as 
onths, but in a period of weeks embracing 
days they operated at about 40 per cent. 
over a long period of time it appears that 
very remarkable thing for the steel mills 
ite at only 50 per cent. of capacity, for per- 
or three months, but that even under the 
ceptional conditions they have rarely if ever 
at as low a rate as 40 per cent. for more 
ery few weeks indeed. Whether a new 
now to be made the next few weeks will 
ne. Our blast furnace returns for Septem- 
vy that even under the semi-paralysis which 
n the steel industry last month, pig iron 
n was 2000 tons a day more than in Janu- 
igh capacity active October 1 was 
a day less than the January rate. Pro- 
at the rate of about 22,200,000 
ear, including charcoal iron, or somewhat 
in 63 per cent. of the country’s effective 
rnace capacity, which we may put at 35,- 
tons. We are thus some distance from the 
entages of the records cited above. 


about 


today is 
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The Rise and Fall of Metals 


The price movements of tin and spelter since 
the war started have been highly spectacular. In 
eight days by the calendar, but in only six business 
days, spot tin in New York more than doubled in 
price, being 31 cents on July 30 
August 7, the market then remaining at 
mately that level for several days, but falling back 
to 31 cents on September 25. Che pr 


and 65 cents on 


approxi- 


ice of tin Is 
by no means a small matter, 
the United States 


gross tons, and the extreme advance, if 


as the consumption of 


in a good year is about 50,000 


maintained, 


would have 


meant no less than $38,000,000 for a 

year’s consumptive requirements 
The market movement in tin was the more spec 
tacular from the fact that at no time was there 


an actual immediate shortage. No 


importance were forced to curtail operations, 


consumers ol 
and 
the supplies in existence in the country were sufh 
cient, if equally distributed, to permit 


ers to continue operations for 


all consum 
weeks. The 


reason the market price was affected so greatly was 


several 


that tin is not an article of individual or separate 
consumption, or one that can be replaced by other 
material in a pinch, and the commodities with 
which it is used have an ultimate market value 


dozens of times that of the tin itself. For illustra 
tion, at the hight of the scare it was thought pos- 
sible that the perishable food crops might not all be 
packed, through lack of the 


can of fruit or 


solder. but amount ol 
tin present in the solder of a 
table 


modity 


vege 


is almost infinitesimal. In tin plate, a com 


absolutely essential in many industries, a 


pound of the 


pig tin 
than 100 square feet. 


represents coating of more 


The latter part of the decline in tin occurred 
when it became fairly well established that for a 
time at least there would be no very serious inter 


ruption to the vessel movement from the Far East, 
but the beginning of the decline occurred when the 
war that 


may 


was so young, not a fortnight old, there 


could be no such assurance, and 


one properly 


surmise that it was due to sober reflection that a 
difference of 35 cents a pound between Singapore 
and New York, $784,000 on a cargo of only 1000 
sufficient to the taking 


even of very considerable risks of capture. 


tons, would be encourage 

The rise in the quoted price of spelter was, in 
its way, more unreasonable than the great bulge 
in the tin market. 1.80 cents to 4.90 
cents, East St. Louis, throughout July, but rose to 
asked prices of 5.90 cents to 6.00 cents in the clos- 
ing days of August. The has 
turned to the July level. Taking the rise at one 
cent and the United States consumption at 340,000 
net tons, the money equivalent of the rise upon a 
year’s consumption was $6,800,000. The particu- 
larly curious feature of the rises in tin and spelter 


Spelter was 


market since re 


respectively was that the tin rise was based upon 
its being impossible to move tin across the water, 
while the spelter rise was based upon expectations 
that spelter would be so moved. 


Tin advanced be- 
cause we were. going to be unable to import it; 
spelter advanced, because we were going to export 
it. The war risk might have made spelter very 
high priced in. England, but the asked prices quoted 
above were f.o.b. East St. Louis. 


The actual facts destined to control the spelter 
situation were public property, and were discussed 
in The Iron Age of August 27, it being pointed out 
there that England had been drawing from the 
Continent only about 150,000 tons a year of spelter, 
while there were in the United States on July 1 
stocks in the hands of producers, of 64,039 tons, 
and the United States appeared to have a produc- 
ing capacity 200,000 tons a year in excess of the 
consumptive rate shown for the first six months of 
the year. It was not, however, until about Septem- 
ber 1 that spelter began definitely to decline. Dur- 
ing August and September a total of about 20,000 
tons was exported from the United States to Eng- 
land, this being a trifle less than England’s normal 
imports from the Continent in two months. There 
is reason to believe that the purchases of spelter by 
consumers in the United States, at say 5% cents 
or over, were practically nothing at all, though the 


market stood at that figure or higher for four 
weeks. 
While the tin market advanced because there 


were fears that the metal could not be imported, 
and spelter advanced because it was thought an 
important export trade might develop, copper de- 
clined the export market curtailed. 
The reduction in copper exports appears, thus far, 
however, to have been equivalent to only between 
15 and 20 per cent. of our production. A further 
curtailment is perhaps to be expected, while the 
domestic consumption has been very 
curtailed. 


because was 


considerably 
The decline in copper is not altogether 
chargeable to the war, seeing that Lake copper at 
the beginning of July was about 14 cents, dropping 
one cent in July, and then only one-half cent during 
August and another half cent during September. 
The market, possibly, has not fully reflected the con- 
ditions. In tin and spelter more was reflected than 
the actual conditions 


A Tax on American Plants in Germany 


The German government has asked the owners 
of all industrial works located in the empire to pay 
to dependents of employees who are serving in the 
army and navy one-half wages while the war lasts. 
This is not a command but a request. It applies 
to the German plants which have been established 
by American manufacturers, and most, if not all 
of them, have acceded to the request. 

The German factories of American companies 
are now operating on about a 50 per cent. basis. 
From advices received recently approximately one- 
half of their employees have been called to the 
colors. Of these men a very considerable number 
have persons dependent upon them—wives and 
children, fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters. 
The burden imposed is a large one. Presuming 
that 200 men were employed in a factory before 
mobilization began, were withdrawn for 
service in the army. Taking the average wage at 
$8 a week, the total pay-roll was $1600, and the 
wages which had been received by the newly- 
created soldiers totaled $800. If three-fifths of 
these enlisted men had dependents the employer has 
assumed an obligation of one-half of $480 a week, 
or $12,480 a year. 

This is a very 


100 men 


heavy addition to overhead 
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charges. Yet the alternative of refusing 
quest of the government was almost imposs I 
Rome one must do as the Romans do. Th 
can investor in Germany must suffer with ;: 
man investor. 


COCCUEORONURCAUEQEORORONOOO NOES TOLOUOEOEONONCHORCEOEONEOODAOOOOEDOOEAOUOURUODOUDA DERE ONEOROHEEEONOHOHTELENOE® 


CORRESPONDENC! 


Duty on Advertising Matter to Canada 


To the Editor: Referring to the letter of the abo. 
title by “Exporters,” in The Iron Age of September 
24, why would it not be proper to send catalogues to 
Canada only on condition that the Canadian pays t} 
duty? As Exporters say, “American manufac’ 
are willing to pay the duty,” but as a gentle re 
to the Northern neighbors that their tax is unjust, w: 
could easily make them bear the brunt themselves, and 
they would perhaps soon see the folly of their mov: 

A manufacturer who prints a total of only, 
3000 catalogues, could hardly afford to send the “UJ 
plates to Canada just to print 500 or so, the probable 
number that he would mail to Canada. The total! cost 
of such methods would doubtless be far in excess of th 
cost of printing in the United States, plus duty. 

With reference to the statement in Exporters’ let 
ter: “There is no country in the world that can dupli- 
cate American catalogue work,” I might say that | 
know of an American manufacturer who makes plates 
for his catalogues in the United States because Ameri- 
can engraving is unbeatable and still not expensive, 
and he then sends the plates'to Germany for printing 
on the less expensive and at the same time high quality 
German stock. He then imports the catalogues and 
has the plates returned at a total cost which he claims 
is quite satisfactory. Of course, this is a cumbersome 
method in many ways and in most cases would be im- 
practicable. W. F. SCHAPHORST. 

New York City. 


Periodicity of Panics and Depressions 


To the Editor: If I may be so bold, I would point 
out that not all students of the interesting subject of 
panics and depressions in trade are wedded to the 
theory that trade cycles are of either 15 or 20 years’ 
periodicity, as your recent editorials would lead one to 
believe. By referring to the article that appeared i: 
The Iron Age of October 24, 1907, on “Trade Cycles,” 
you will observe that the periodicity there recorded fron 
well known state of trade in the past in no wise depends 
upon either 15-year or 20-year cycles. 

While this article was written and given space in 
your publication as an interesting piece of research, it 
was not claimed by the author to be a basis for pre- 
dicting panics and depressions; the cycles were simply 
carried ahead upon the same periodicities in order to 
show where they would land as a matter of interesting 
study for future reference. 

It is interesting, however, to observe that depres 
sions have occurred in two instances since the prepara- 
tion of the article and these within a very few months 
either way of the time indicated on the charts. Judg- 
ing from the number of commendatory letters the 
writer has received since its publication—one within 
the last two weeks—it has served its purpose of arous- 
ing some interest in the study of the subject. 

HERBERT FOSTER. 

New Haven, Conn., October 1, 1914. 


In the article in The Iron Age of October 1, headed 
“Greenawalt Iron-Ore Sintering Plants” it was stated 
that the Greenawalt process is controlled by the Amer- 
ican Grondal Company. This is an error. The process 
is controlled by J. E. Greenawalt personally, the 
American Grondal Company having only a part inter 
est in the foreign patents. The reference in the same 
connection to Grondal installations should have bee” 
“Greenawalt installations.” 








tish Steel Companies Reduce 
Dividends 


cures regarding the business of Bolckow, 
& Co., Ltd., Middlesbrough, England, for the 
June 30, 1914, are given in the London 
A very substantial decline is shown as 
with the previous year. The gross profits 


it $1,400,000 lower. A comparison of the re- 
j the past three years is given below: 
Depreciation Interest 
Gross and and pre- 

profit extensions ferred div Balance 

$1,594,305 $799,435 $280,595 $514,275 

,261,275 $09,250 271,840 2,180,185 

$56,305 732,160 257,755 866,390 


12 the long coal strike interfered seriously 
‘company’s activities. Nothing has been 
' off capital expenditure for the past year, as 
with $800,000 the previous year, but the 
for depreciation and extensions is only 
ry. The balance sheet shows a shrinkage 
hand and at the bank” from $570,085 at the 
previous year to $195,865 at the end of the 
\s will be observed in the above table, the 
ferred dividend has been paid, but the divi- 
the common stock has been reduced from 10 
to 6 per cent., and of this half is to be paid 
other half, in view of the war, to be paid when 
rs think it advisable to do so. 
nual meeting of the Steel Company of Scot- 
was held September 16 at Glasgow, at which 
ment was made by the chairman, Dr. William 
that it had been found necessary to reduce the 
om 10 to 5 per cent. He added that re- 
lemand had prevailed in all the company’s 
every part of the world. It had further to 
y home competition, but some from America 
ery fierce subsidized competition from Germany, 
of which was that prices had been forced 
a perfectly unremunerative point. Taking all 
mstances into account, the company had done 
. ell indeed. Announcement was further made 
company had acquired 175,000 shares of the 
[ron Company, Ltd., for the purpose largely 
x to recapture the trade that Germany had 
The Appleby Company is in position to take 
of any increased demand for pig iron, but in 
nt condition of affairs it was not possible to 
en its new steel plant would be started. Obvi- 
is was not the time to provide capital for a new 


wt 


tr 


'o Report on Canadian Iron Mining Industry 


lant to a request made to the government for 
nting of some measure of assistance toward 
ypment of iron-ore mining in Canada, and in 
nce with the statement of the Minister of 
in his budget speech during the 1913-14 session 
lament, that the iron-mining industry would be 
gated, a committee has been appointed to inquire 
situation and to report the facts to the govern- 
Every owner or operator of an iron-ore property 
ida should be interested in facilitating this in- 
| should communicate with the Deputy Minister 
at Ottawa, or the secretary of the committee, 
McLeish, who will furnish a schedule of questions 
the information required. 





New Sheet Mill at Cleveland 


heet plant will be built in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Empire Rolling Mill Company. A building 145 x 
vill be erected adjoining the company’s present 
It will be equipped with six mills. The 
will roll both iron and steel sheets, and will 
galvanizing plant for making galvanized 
nsiderable attention will probably be devoted 
£ various high-grade and special sheets. The 
the plant will be started as soon as the 
ituation shows an improvement. The Empire 
Mill Company is one of the affiliated interests 
bourne-Fuller Company, Cleveland, which acts 
elling agent. 
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New German Wire Syndicate 


The London Ironmonger notes that syndicate making 
in Germany has not been wholly stopped by the war 
The Frankfurter Zeitung announces the registration of 
the Deutsche Drahtgesellschaft, a syndicate of wire- 
drawing firms. Its objects are stated to be the finishing 
of rough rolled wire, and the sale of the manufactured 
product at home and abroad. The syndicate, which has 
a nominal capital of 100,000m., has been concluded for 
a term of five years as from July 1, 1914, but it may 
be dissolved at the end of three years if four-fifths of 
the votes at a general meeting are given in favor of 
such a course, and any of the works supplying the raw 
material is entitled to withdraw if during any period 
of settlement the net price paid by the syndicate for 
rolled wire falls below 88m. per ton. If two works 
supplying raw material withdraw under this clause, any 
of the finishing works may do likewise. Dissolution 
may be carried by a mere majority if the sales of fin- 
ished wire in any half-year fall below a specified mini- 
mum. 


A branch of the Western Scrap Iron and Steel As- 
sociation, Chicago, was organized in Cleveland, Ohio, 
at a meeting held at the Statler Hotel, October 5. This 
branch will be known as the Central Division of the 
association and starts out with a membership of 15, 
composed of dealers who were in attendance from Cleve- 
land, Youngstown, Toledo, Columbus, Erie and Detroit. 
E. A. Schwarzenberg was elected president and Myron 
Cohen secretary. The next meeting will be held Jan- 
uary 5. The annual meeting of the parent organiza- 
tion, the Western Scrap Iron and Steel Association, 
will be held in Chicago January 19. 
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PRODUCTION FALLING 


THE IRON 


September Pig-Iron Output Smallest Since 


January 


Net Loss of 11 Furnaces—Merchant Make Low- 
est in Three Years 


Furnaces are still blowing 
statistics for September show the lowest rate of pro- 
duction since January. The month’s total was 1,882,- 
577 gross tons, or 62,753 tons a day, against 1,995,261 
tons, or 64,363 tons a day, in August. Merchant pig- 
iron output fell off about 1000 tons a day, to 16,409 
tons (the lowest since September, 1911) and that of 
steel works furnaces about 600 tons a day. On October 
1 the 176 furnaces active, or 11 less than on September 
1, had a capacity of 60,427 tons a day, against 64,303 


out and our pig-iron 


o 
, 


tons a day for the 187 furnaces in blast September 1. 


DAILY RATE OF PRODUCTION 


The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite 
pig iron by months, from September, 1913, is as follows: 


Daily Rate of Pig-Iron Production by Months—Gross 

Steel works Merchant 
September, 1913 60,941 22,590 
October 59.630 22,503 
November 22,019 
December 32,108 of 
January, 1914 20,1 60,808 
February 19,$ 97,45. 
March 20, 7% 
April Zi, 6 
May 20, 5 
June 19, 63,91¢ 
July 18, 63,150 
August 17, 64,363 
September 16 62.7 





OUTPUT BY DISTRICTS 


The accompanying table gives the production of all 
and anthracite furnaces in September and the 
three months preceding: 


coke 


























AGE Octobe 1‘ 










1914 
Monthly Pig-Iron Production—Gross 7 
June July Aug 
(30 days) (3l days) (31d 
New York 124,374 118,471 11 
New Jersey ; 10,327 10,825 i 
Lehigh Valley 63,640 60,714 
Schuvlkill Valley 64,392 67,056 it 
Lower Susquehanna and 
Lebanon Valley s° 30,377 1,250 4 
ttsburgh district $24,590 $55,873 0 
Shenango Valley ; 67,915 67,291 i 
Western Fennsylvania 115,470 12 364 
Maryland, Virginia and 
Kentucky 9,218 1,150 
Wheeling district ‘ht 14,982 72,318 7 
Mahoning Valley 207,693 16,134 
Central and Northern 
Ohio 136,021 140,181 j 
Hanging Rock and §S 
W Ohio 31,746 19,944 l 
hicago distric $6,644 289,368 287 
Mich., Minn., Mo., Wis 
ind Col 9 438 61,423 f ‘ 
Alabam;: 144,521 151,612 f 
rennessee 16,435 18,671 1¢ 
Tot 1,917,783 1,957,645 1,99 
PRODUCTION OF STEEL COMPANIES 
Returns from all furnaces of the United St 
Corporation and the various independent st 
panies show the following totals of product 1 
month. Only steel-making iron is included i: 
ures below, together with ferromanganese, spic 
and ferrosilicon. These last, while stated separat 
are also included in the columns of “total produ 
Production of Steel Companies Gross To 
Spiege 
Pig, total production— ferromang 
d 1913 1914 1912 191] 
Jan AJ 1,981,560 1,261,430 22,622 15,63 
Fet .1,5! 1,792,154 1,329,414 15,950 20,13 
Mar Be 1,904,878 1,704,688 11,538 20,54¢ 
Ap ‘1.8: 1,939,751 1,635,226 11,104 23.108 18.67% 
Ma 1,92 1,991,192 1,4 19,04 21,504 
June 1,823,958 1,860,070 1,32 19,212 16,254 
July .1,803,205 1,840,216 1 22,31 o4 
Aug. 1,843,404 1,833,352 1,455,054 20'6 
Sept 1,773,07 1,828,232 1,390,322 24, 7 
Oct 1,947,426 1,848,634 19,499 
Nov 1,884,524 1,573,007 26,7¢ 
Dec 1,976,870 1,298,262 14,09 
CAPACITY IN BLAST OCTOBER 1 AND SEPTEMBER | 


The following table shows the daily capacity, ir 
gross tons, of furnaces in blast October 1 and Septem- 
ber 1, by districts: 
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2 1914 


i Anthracite Furnaces in Blast 


Total Oct. 1— 
number Number Capacity 
of stacks in blast per day 


Sept. 1—— 





in blast per day 


3 140 2 } 
; 
l ' 4 
10 1,003 11 { 

of blast furnaces blown in last month in- 
Li Ridge and one Palmerton in the Le- 
] Midlat 1d in the Pittsburgh district, New 
in the Shenango Valley, Lawrence and 
the Hanging Rock district, and one Clifton 
the furnaces blown out in September were 
o Union at Buffalo, Musconetcong in New 

Les sport and Warwick A in the Schuylkill Val- 
( ton, one Eliza, one Isabella and one Carrie in 
Pittsburgh district (banked), one Shenango in the 
V3 oe Valley (banked), Covington, Oriskany 


nd Radford Crane in Virginia, Hannah and 


laselton in the Mahoning Valley, No. 1 Cleve- 
Ohio, No. 2 Calumet and No. 2 Federal in the 
Z listrict and No. 1 Ensley in Alabama. 
GRAM OF PIG-IRON PRODUCTION AND PRICES 
luctuations in pig-iron production from Jan- 
to the present time are shown in the ac- 
ng chart. The figures represented by the 


are those of daily average production, by 


coke and anthracite iron. The two other 
he chart represent monthly average prices 
No. 2 foundry pig iron at Cincinnati and 
No. 2 foundry iron at furnace at Chicago. 
based on the weekly market quotations of 
lige. The figures for daily average produc- 
follows: 
Production of Coke and nthracite Pig Iron in 
tates by Months Since January 1, 1907 
Gross Tons 
08 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 
418 17,975 84,148 56,752 66,384 90,172 60,808 


64,090 2,442 92.369 67,453 
70,036 77,591 89,147 75 
79,181 91,7 





ag 
ia,to 
68,836 75,66 





61,079 81,051 91,039 67,506 
6, 59.585 81,358 87,619 63,916 
J, 57,841 77,738 82,601 63,150 
62,150 $1,046 82.057 64,363 
65,903 128 83,531 62,7 
67,811 86 »722 $2,133 
66,648 87.697 14, 453 
r 65,912 89,766 63,987 





THE RECORD OF PRODUCTION 
Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United 
ths Since January 1, 1910—Gross Tons 
; 1911 1912 1914 
f 5 2,057,911 2. 1,885,054 
‘ 2,100,815 2.5 a. 888,670 
49 2,405,318 oe ; 
180 2,822,217 2, 
478 2.628.565 1. 7 
#8.442 2,560,646 1,957,645 
S47 2,545,763 1,995,261 
275 : 102 2,505,927 1,882,577 
43,121 2,102,147 2,546,261 
199,780 1,999 433 2,233,123 





li 2,043,270 1,983,607 
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Conditions in German and Austrian Steel Trades 


In its 
London 


from German 


the foll 


weekly abstracts papers, the 


Ironmonger gives owing 


The Ké6lnische Zeitung of August quotes the 
chairman of one of the Austrian steelworks as stating 
that at present all deliveries are suspended. Cut 
rent requirements n iro? and steel materials are 
chiefly filled by the merchants, but their stocks are 


being rapidly depleted. This state of things will result 
in large orders being given DY the trade to the 


and this will affect 


WoOrTkKs, 
prices 


The proprietors of steel works in western Germany 
(Rhenish-Westphalian district), who, with the col 
lieries, employ about half a million hands in norma 
times, appear to hold the view that, if the war should 
be prolonged, large orders will be placed not only fi 
German, but also for Austrian and Italian account 
At the outbreak of war many works had sufficient 


ders on their books to keep their reduced staffs en 
ployed for two or three months. The works are unv 
ing to quote prices for distant delivery, but the ger 
eral opinion is that, although the situation may ten 
porarily grow worse, it is likely to impro\ is time 
goes on. 

The Elberfeld chamber of commerce has appealed 


to the authorities to permit the exportation of mercha1 
dise to neutral states to be 
ble. Many firms, the 
on hand from 
Austria-Hungary, 
freight traffic is 
calls attention to the 


ness. 


resumed as soon as possi 
chamber says, have 
Switzerland, Ho 
they « 
stopped The 


dange! 


large orders 
Italy 
execute them 


Scandinavia, land, 


and but annot 


because chamber als 


attending industrial idk 


Blast Furnace Notes 

The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron ¢ 
its City furnace No. 2 at Birmingham, A 
blew in its City furnace No. 1 or 


ompany blew 
August 


September | 


out 
a., or 


31 and 


No. 1 blast furnace of the Shenango Furnace Con 
pany at Sharpsville, Pa., which was recently relined 
and enlarged, is making some very good records for 
output. On Monday, October 5, it turned out 570 tor 
of basic iron. 

Four furnaces were added to the idle ist in the 
Pittsburgh district in september one Carrie, one Isa 


bella one Eliza and Clintor 
Only three furnaces 
opening of October—Alleghany at Iror 
at Pulaski City, and Crozer at Roanoke 
The one furnace of the 


Virginia at the 
Gate, 


were in blast in 


Bessemer, Ala., group of the 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company which was 
active in September was running on ferromanganese 
most of the month. 


Butterfield & Co., Ine., 
screw plates, 
bined automobile screw plate. This screw plate contains 
taps and dies, cutting the S. A. E. standard, 
the regular thread or the U. S. standard as 
wanted, all complete with stocks for holding the dies, and 
high grade tap wrench, in hardwood case. The 
made for this plate is that heretofore the 


Derby Line, Vt., manufactur 


ers of are placing on 


the market the com 
and also 
may be 


claim 


repair and 


garage man wanting both forms of thread was obliged 
to buy two distinct screw plates, whereas he can now 
get both styles in one box, and at a reasonable price. 


These plates are put out in all the 
cutting from % in. to 1 in. and 
pany’s well-known Derby style 


arious assortments, 


are made in the com- 


In the week ending October 1 the 
including flour, from the United 
aggregated 9,963,550 bushels, being the 
single week in the history of the U 
compares with 6,858,639 bushels in the previous 
and 6,213,581 bushels in the corresponding 
1913. For the weeks ending October |] were 
95,987,055 bushels, against 73,292,257 bushels in 191! 
Corn exports for the week ending October 1 
217,960 bushels, against 299,427 bushels in the preced- 
ing week and 12,254 bushels in 1913. For the 13 weeks 
ending October 1 corn exports were 1,152,367 bushels, 
against 895,259 bushels last year. 


wheat, 
( anada 


exports of 
States and 
argest for a 
This 


week, 


nited States. 


week oI! 


exports 


were 
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CONTRACTION IN BUYING 


New Orders at the Year’s Lowest Rate 


Pig Iron Output Smallest in Three Years—Steel 
Exports Growing 


Contraction in the volume of new orders for 
steel products continues. Its effect on the operation 
of mills has not been pronounced thus far, though 
in some lines specifications also are falling off con- 
siderably, but it is plain that running schedules 
must be cut down more before they improve. 

The Steel Corporation’s total of unfilled orders 
which will be published this week is expected to 
show a large reduction for September. Last week 
its ingot production was at 60 per cent. of capacity. 
New orders have fallen off sharply with all steel 
companies in the first week of October. Some have 
booked at 25 per cent. of capacity this month; in 
the Chicago district the rate has been but little 


cver 10 per cent. Following the record of the year 
another buying movement would be due in Decem- 
ber. The preceding ones were January-February 


and June-July. 

The posting of the required 90-day notice of 
wage readjustment by the Carnegie Steel Company 
has been widely interpreted as pointing to a general 
reduction. The fact is that while formerly this 
notice was given each year, whether reductions 
were made or not, it has been omitted for two or 
three years and now its posting is resumed. For 
the Steel Corporation the statement has been made 
that it has not now any intention of reducing wages. 

Publications of specific export orders for steel in 
the past week have included much guesswork. 
Other weeks since the war opened have had larger 
totals, but the volume is still good. Thus far none 
of the expected 100,000 tons of sheet bars for Great 
Britain has come to this country. Wire rod and 
wire business has been notable and some late sales 
of skelp have been made. European governments 
have ordered on a considerable scale in several 
lines, and the machine tool trade has been more 
cheerful as this business has grown and home shops 
have had to buy tools to do foreign work. 

Canada has done some exporting of wire rods 
and wire products from its Nova Scotia steel plant 
and our London cable reports c.i.f. prices of $32.24 
for rods and $2.07 for nails from Sydney. 

Plate mills have been the hardest hit by the 
stagnation in railroad and other home buying and 
there is a larger percentage of idle plate capacity 
than in any other line. At Chicago prices have got 
to a 1.10c., Pittsburgh, basis and 1.15c., Pittsburgh, 
can readily be had in the East. The two battleships 
on which bids were opened this week will each re- 
quire 13,000 to 14,000 tons of plates. 

The Lackawanna’s latest rail order, about 13,000 
tons, has been virtually closed, going to an Eastern 


Pennsylvania and a New York State mill. The 
Southern Railway will buy 3500 tons additional. 
For the present the C. H. & D. orders for 2000 cars 


reported placed some weeks ago, are held up for 
lack of financing. 
Scattering inquiries 


for galvanized sheets for 
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South Africa. India, China, Cuba and th 
pines is an interesting feature as the hom: 
drags. 

In the tube trade, with merchant dem: 
halting, two line contracts have been tak 
miles of 6-in. pipe for the Greensboro Natur: 
Company in Pennsylvania and five miles of 
for the Oklahoma Natural Gas Company. 

Pig-iron production fell off in September 
total being 1,882,577 tons or 62,753 tons 


577 a day, 
against 1,995,261 tons, or 64,363 tons a day in 


August. There was a net.loss of 11 furnaces and 
the capacity active October 1 was 60,427 tons a 
day, the smallest since July, 1911. Merchant fur- 


naces turned out 16,409 tons a day in September, 
which is their smallest rate in three years. 

Pig-iron stocks increased last month and the 
putting out of furnaces has not yet reached its 
limit. 

British makers of ferromanganese have reduced 
their price from $80 to $68 at Baltimore, but there 
is no buying, and at the present low rate of 
production anxiety about the future supply 
disappeared. 


steel 


nas 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy 
Declines in Italics 


Type, 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 
Oct. 7, Sept. 30, Sept. 2, Oct 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton 1914. 1914. 1914 1913 
No. 2 X, Philadelphia. $14.75 $14.75 $14.75 $16./ 
No Valley furnace... 3.00 13.00 13 00 14 
No. 2 Southern, Cin’ti. 12.90 13.25 13 1 
No Birmingham, Ala. 10.00 10.00 10 00 11 
No. furnace, Chicago* 13.00 13.00 13.50 1 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa 14.00 14.00 14.00 15 
Zasic, Valley furnace.... 13.00 13.00 13.00 1 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh... 14.90 14.90 14.90 
Malleable Bess., Ch'go* 1 3.( 00 13.00 1 0 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh 13 13.65 l 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago.. 15 15.75 l 
Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh 20.50 21.00 
©.-h. billets, Pittsburgh.. 20.50 21.00 
©.-h. sheet bars, P’gh. 21.50 22.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 26.00 26.00 
).-h. billets, Phila.. . 23.40 23.40 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 26.00 26.00 
Old Material, Per Gross Ton. 
Iron rails, Chicago.. 11.25 11.25 
Iron rails, P hiladelphia . 14.00 14.00 
Carwheels, Chicago ed 10.75 10.75 
Carwheels, P hiladelphia. 10.50 11.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh. 11.00 11.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila ; 10.25 10.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch'go. 8.50 8.50 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh. 11.50 11.50 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. 11.50 12.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch'go (net ton) 9 00 9.00 


Finished Iron and Steel, 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents "e 
Bess. rails, heavy, at mill 1.25 1.25 I : 
Iron bars, Philadelphi: 1.12 1.12 1.1 
Iron bars, Pittsburgh 1.15 1.15 1 
Iron bars, Chicago 1.00 1.05 1 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 105 1.2 1.2 
Steel b New York 137 I 1.3 
Tan sieges, Pittsbureh 115 l.2 1.2 
Tank plates, New York 1.31 1.3 1.3 
Beams, tc., Pittsbur gh 105 1.2 1.2 
Beams, etc., New Yor Lol 1.36 1.3 
Skelp, grooved steel eh 1.15 1.15 1 
Skelp, sheared steel. P’eh 1.20 1.20 1.2 
Steel hoops it burgh 1.25 | 1 

Sheets, Nails and Wire, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents. Cents Cc 
s ets, black, No S, P’ch 1.95 1.95 
G v. sheets. No. 28. P’gh 2 95 2 95 2 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh. 1.60 1.60 1.6 
Cut nails, Pittsbureh 1.40 1.60 1.6 
Fence wire, base, P’eh 1.40 1.40 1 
Barb wire, galv., P’gh.. 2.00 2.00 2 


*The 
in the 


switching charge for delivery 
per ton. 


iverage 
Chicago district is 50c. 





( 3, 1914 


( nellsville, -.D 

. Oct. 7, Sept. 30, Sept. 2, Oct. 1, 
t Oven 1914 1914 1914. 1913 
prompt... $1.60 $1.60 $1.70 $2.15 
future. . 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.25 


>on 


future 2.15 2.15 2.35 3.00 


t urge Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 


s 
De 
x 


N. ¥. 12.00 °° 10.00 14 Of a ae 


Finished Iron and Steel f. o. b. Pittsburgh 


tes from Pittsburgh, in carloads, per 100 
York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; 
- Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Indianap- 
, 18c.; St. Louis, 22%c.; Kansas City, 
uha, 42%6c.; St. Paul, 32c.; Denver, 84%4c.; 
\0c.: Birmingham, Ala., 45c.; Pacific coast, 
tes, structural shapes and sheets No. 11 and 
s5c. on sheets Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on sheets No. 
hter; 65c. on wrought pipe and boiler tubes. 
rates to the Pacific coast are by rail. The 
York and the Panama Canal on plates, 

> as 16c. 


Chicago 


tes.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 
base, net cash, 30 days. Following are 
prescribed by manufacturers with extras: 


tes, tank steel or conforming to manu 
specifications for structural steel dated 
tlent, 4 in. and over on thinnest 
inder, down to but not including 6 


i vide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb. per sq 
s ' = : 


lates Plates over 72 in. wide 





l ‘ edge, or not less than 11 Ib 
se price. Plates over 72 i wide ordered 
sq. ft. down to the weight of 3-16 in 


weight, whether plates are ordered to gauge 
gove ed by the standard specifications ; 


American Steel Manufacturers 


Cents per lt 

to and including 3-16 in l 

n. to and including No. 8 15 

im cluding No. 9 25 

% to and including No. 10 30 

10 to and including No. 12 10 
g straight taper plates), ft 


es t. in diameter and over , 0 
ge steel 10 


\ nd ordinar firebox steel 20 


ip to 110 in., inclusive 05 

ip to 115 in., inclusive 10 

1 up to 120 in., inclusive 15 

n. up to 125 in., inclusive 5 

up to 130 in., inclusive. . ee 

l 1.00 
ngths, under 3 ft. to 2 ft nclusive 

ngths, under 2 ft. to 1 ft. inclusive .50 

ths, under 1 ft 1.55 

itting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft 


ctural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
ngles, 3 to 6 in. on one or both legs, %4 in. 
ver, and zees, 3 in. and over, 1.15c. Extras 
ipes and sizes are as follows: 
Cents per Ib 


a 
1/ 





1909 0 
sizes (except elevator, handrail, 


es, under 3 in. wide, as per steel 


sept a 1909 20to 8&0 


gths, under 3 ft. to 2 ft nclusive 
neths, under 2 ft to 1 ft nclusive 0 
rths, under 1 ft 


ting to lengths 3 ft. and over 


Products.—Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per 100 Ib., 
ys or 2 per cent. discount in 10 days, carload 
ers, annealed, $1.40; galvanized, $1.80. Gal- 

wire and fence staples to jobbers, $2; 

4 60. Wire nails to jobbers, $1.60. Woven wire 

4 per cent. off list for carloads; 72 off for 1000- 
‘1 off for less than 1000-rod lots. 
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The following table gives the price to retail mer- 
chants on fence wire in less than carloads, with the ex- 
tras added to the base price 


f W 
Ni & 
Anne ] . $1 . > . ) 
Galv 00 2 80 


Wire Rods.—Bessemer, open-hearth and chain rods, 


$926 to $26.50. 


Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ car 
load discounts on the Pitts! urgh basing card on steel 
pipe in effect from April 20, 1914, and iron pipe from 
June 2, 1913, all full weight 


; W's 
Steel Iron 
Inches I Ga 
1 , 
% ‘ i I < 
ae _ 
‘ ' 
Me 
Weld 
) 
l te I ) ) 
2, lay t ) 
2 t< f ip ‘ | 43 
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’ 
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\ 
9% 
‘ 61 
‘ 6&0 
Bi W 
é 
t , 
We 
66 ) 
I irg ol t é 
t = wer ¢ ‘ ( 
i re t ‘ lises I 
geht f per nt 
) pol ower tT 2 } } 
' ned 
Boiler Tubes.—Discount to jobbers, in carloads, in 
effect from May 1, 1914, on steel and from January 2, 
1914, on iron, are as follov 
VW 
‘ 2 
; 
‘ 
, 
nd A I , 
i9 
omotiv ring 
& pr ~ 
i sn 
‘ ; ir¢ 
ss cari is 4 ‘ 
' I s owered ‘ s ‘ i 
st itions ¢ M | é ‘ 
ind shir ng w " o 
} } +? } a 
I he sc ‘ 
' ‘ we ‘ ; . 
hy! reie? “ 


Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 


date of invoice: 


B 
4 
os + te ’ 
Nos ! nd { 
Nos ls ind : ‘ 
Nos ] ind 16 I 


t 
I 
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Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 

Cents per lb 
Nos. 10 and 11. 1.60 to 1.65 
No. 12 tied ; ; ves 1.60 to l.bo 
Nos. 13 and 14..... 1.65 to 1.70 
Nos ls and 16 1.70 to 1.75 
Nos. 17 to 21 “ ; (9 to 1.80 
Nos. 22 and 24 sO tol 
Nos. 2 and 6 so to 1.90 
No. 28 : ; 1.95 to 2.00 
No. 29 00 to 2.0 
No 0 10 to 1 

G l i Si B NS} ( 

Cents per it) 
Nos 10 and l L.Jo TO 2.0 
No. 12 2.05 to 2.10 
Nos lg and 14 2 05 to 2.10 
Nos. 15 and 16 2.20 to 2.2 
Nos. 17 to 21 to 2.4 
Nos. 22 nd i UO < 
Nos. 25 and 6 bo toe 
N« 27 ito 2.5 
No. 28 5 to 00 
No. 2y 3.10 to 3.1% 
Ne () to 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, PA., October 6, 1914 

Financial conditions are hurting the steel trade more 
than anything else. While some reports are that the 
money situation is improving it is far from being satis- 
factory. There is nothing in sight to indicate early im- 
provement in the steel business, and it is feared that 
conditions will be worse before they are better. The 
present situation is the worst ever known in the steel 
business and its allied trades. The banks are refusing 
loans on collaterial that under normal conditions they 
would be glad to accept. Reductions in salaries by the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company and the Westinghouse Ma- 
chine Company, together with the notice given the em 
ployees by the Carnegie Steel Company of its desire to 
terminate its present wage scales December 31, not only 
indicate the force of the trade depression but also that 
reductions in wages in industrial plants will be made 
January 1. There is no doubt that if the Carnegie Steel 
Company reduces wages other steel companies will do 
so. Shipments of wire and wire products to 
Europe are heavy, most of the tonnage going to Eng- 
land. 


Pig Iron.—W. P. Snyder & Co. report the average 
price of basic iron in September at $13 and of Bessemer 
$14, at Valley furnace, these prices having ruled since 
last April. However, they are purely nominal. Stocks 
at the furnaces that are in blast are heavy and steadily 
getting larger. It seems certain that a further restric- 
tion in output must come in the near future. Nominal 
prices are as follows: Bessemer, $14; basic, $13; malle- 
able Bessemer, $13; No. 2 foundry, $13 to $13.50; gray 
forge, $12.75, all at Valley furnace, with a freight rate 
of 90c. a ton for Cleveland or Pittsburgh delivery. 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—The market on billets and 
sheet bars is weak at $20 for Bessemer and open-hearth 
billets and $21 for and open-hearth sheet 
bars, f.o.b. Youngstown. The local market is possibly 
50c. a ton higher than these prices, but practically no 
sales are being made. Consumers are covered by con 
tracts under which they are getting their billets and 
sheet bars at slightly less than the above prices. While 
it is not expected that any part of the British inquiry 
for 100,000 tons of painted corrugated sheets to build 
barracks for winter quarters for British soldiers will 
come to this country it is possible that part of the sheet 
bars will be rolled here and shipped to England. Eng- 
land is short of sheet bar capacity, and heretofore has 
bought from Germany. The rail and billet bureau of 
the Carnegie Steel Company sent orders to the mills in 
September for billets and sheet bars for practically the 
same tonnage as in August. We quote Bessemer and 
open-hearth billets at $20.50 and 


rods 


Besseme! 


sessemer and open- 


hearth sheet bars $21.50, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; Bessemer 
and open-hearth billets $20, and Bessemer and open- 


hearth sheet bars $21, f.o.b. Youngstown. If a large 
order came on the market these prices would be shaded. 
Forging billets are quoted at $26 for sizes up to but not 
including 10 x 10 in., and for carbons up to 0.25, the reg- 
ular extras being charged for larger sizes and higher 


sarbons. Forging billets running above 0.25 to 0.60 
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carbon take $1 per ton extra. We quote axle 
$24 to $25, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, depending on th: 

Ferroalloys.—Last week English make; 
prices on 80 per cent. ferromanganese from $5 
seaboard, but there has been no new buyi 
lower price, nor is there likely to be. Delive 
the other side on ferromanganese contracts 
made about as promptly as they were befor: 
started. The American Manganese Mfg. Com; 
not yet started operations at Dunbar, Pa., b 
a shortage of water. We quote English 80 
ferromanganese at $68, seaboard. We quot 
ferrosilicon, in lots up to 100 tons, at 
100 tons to 600 tons, $72; over 600 tons, $71, 
in the Pittsburgh district. On 10 per cent. fe: 
the quotation is $19; 11 per cent., $20; and 12 p 
$21, f.o.b. cars Jackson County, Ohio, or Ash 
furnace. We quote 20 per cent. spiegeleisen a 
We quote ferrotitanium at 8c. per | 
loads; 10c. in 2000-lb. lots and over, and 12%: 
than 2000-lb. lots. 





cent 


furnace. 


Steel Rails—The report of an inquiry fro 
tralia for 18,000 tons of standard section rails i 
rect. This order was taken more than three n 
ago by the United States Steel Products Compa: 
turned over to the Carnegie Steel Company. It ha 
not yet been shipped out. No new orders for st ird 
sections are being placed, and the demand for 
rails is very dull. We quote standard sections at 
for Bessemer stock, and 1.34c. for open hearth. Pric: 
on light rails are largely nominal, depending ent 
on the order. 

Structural Material.—New inquiry is light, but 
fair-sized jobs are being placed. The McClintic-Mar- 
shall Company has taken about 6500 tons for the new 
Mail and Express building in New York 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, 450 tons for 11 
pumping stations for the Valley Pipe Line Company 
in various parts of California, and the Massillon Bridge 
& Structural Company 575 tons for a new hotel build- 


City; the 


ing at Akron, Ohio. The market on shapes is easier, 
and on desirable orders 1.15¢c. is being named. We 
quote beams and channels up to 15-in. at 1.15c. to 


1.20c., depending on the order, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Plates.—The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton car or- 
ders placed conditionally with the Cambria Steel Com 
pany, and the Mt. Vernon Car & Mfg. Company are 
understood to have been canceled, temporarily at least 
Conditions in plates are very unsatisfactory and mak- 
ers state they cannot see anything better in the near 
future. Car buying has stopped, and little other work 
is being done in which plates are used. One company 
in the Pittsburgh district had its two plate mills idle 
all of September for lack of orders. The report that 
the Pressed Steel Car Company had received inquiries 
for heavy box and gondola cars for Australia, and for 
specially designed all-steel cars for India, is officially 
denied. It has not a foreign inquiry on hand, nor has it 
any foreign orders on its books. Prices on plates 
weak, but not enough new business is coming out 
test them. We quote 4-in. and heavier plates at 1.15 
to 1.20c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Skelp.—A Youngstown mill has taken 2000 tons of 
sheared steel skelp for delivery to England at about 
the same as the domestic price. The skelp market 
weak and so little new business is coming out that 
is not enough to test prices. We quote: Grooved stee 
skelp, 1.15¢.; sheared steel skelp, 1.20c.; grooved 
skelp, 1.50c., and sheared iron skelp, 1.60c., deliver 
to consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh district. 


Wire Rods.—Inquiries for wire rods from England 
and several other countries are active, and some bus! 
being closed. A sale of 2500 tons of 
hearth rods for delivery to England is reported at 
price of a few cents a ton higher than for domest 
trade. There is no doubt that the foreign inquiry [0 
rods has helped a good deal to sustain the local market. 
We quote Bessemer, open-hearth and chain rods at $26, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and practically this price is now being 
quoted on foreign inquiries. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The market on both iron and 
steel bars is very unsatisfactory, hoth from the stand- 


ness is open- 
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ness and prices. Large consumers of 
had a marked falling off in their busi- 
their specifications are not 
time ago. The demand for iron 
1 only for small lots. None of the bar 
: than 50 to 60 , 


result so 
new 
cent. ol 


to more per 


We quote iron and steel bars at 1.15c. to 
ttsburgh, for delivery over the remainder 


stated that some contracts for steel 
aced for delivery in first quarter and 
year at 1.20c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but 
for delivery so far 
iture of the market is the large foreign 


ved, 


\frica, India, 





for sheets 


China, 


+ ] 

most galvanized 
; 
} 
Lé 


Scotland, Cuba and 


Such sheets are used almost exclusively 
es, owing to climatic conditior 
terest has been making regular ship 
ed lots of galvar ized sheets to India. 
and is dull, and specifications against 
y fair. Sheet makers realize that no 
ght, that to make lower prices would 


sult, prices are being 


ned than fo1 Most mills are 


be quoting 2c. for No. 28 black, and 3c. 


rders, and as a re 
: time. 


some 


vanl ed, but three or four mills are shad 


2 a ton, depending on the 
No. 28 black 
28 galvanized, 2.90c., but these art 


1.95¢e. to 2c. and 


trom $1 to 


olute minimum of 


( No. 


1 
sneral 


prices on 
market being 


tively. Box annealed sheets 


ome mills holding for the higher price 


: ) 8 black plate, tin mill sizes, H. R. and 
2e.: Nos. 29 and 30, 2c. to 2.05c. The 
ire for carload and larger lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 

ers charging the usual advances for smal 

| Plate Conditions in this branch of trade are 


is the 
Sheet & 


end of the season is near at hand. 


Tin Plate Company’s orders 


tin plate products for the nine months 
ber 30 were heavier than in the same 
Very little new business is coming out. 
om $3.30 up to $3.50. One mill reports 
00 boxes at $3.40, and another of a fair- 
50. We quote 100 lb. 14 x 20 coke plates 
1) per box, and 100 |b. 14 x 20 terne 
to $3.40 per box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


ure of the market is the ec 
nails, 
England 


for 


wire 
hipments are being made to 
es. Had it not for the large 
has developed in wire products since 


oreign inquiry for wire and 


bee rn 


Val tarted, domestic prices would have 
Prices obtained on foreign shipments of 
ils are about on a parity with those 
est trade. It is stated that all con 
e nails at $1.50 and plain wire at $1.30 
en out prior to October 1 have bee 
t shipments are now on a basis of $1.55 
re nails and $1.35 to $1.40 for plair 
lers we quote wire nails at $1.60; plain 
51.40; galvanized barb wire and fence 
ted barb wire, $1.60, all f.o.b. Pitt 
dded to point of delivery, terms 30 day 
t. off for cash in 10 days. We quote 
1.60 to $1.65, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, in car 
v te woven wire fencing at 73 per cent. 
72 on 1000-rod lots, and 71 on smaller 
P irg] 
Bolts and Rivets. Some foreign inquiries for 
g in, two carloads for Russia being fig 
t. Domestic demand for rivets is dul 
being less to some makers than the 
en New demand for nuts and bolts 
for small lots. Several makers of 
ree ocks on hand are naming low 
then We quote structural rivets at 
vets at 1.60 Discounts on nuts and 
ws in lots of 300 lb. or over, delivered 


of maker’s works: 
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< 
v & 
‘i . 
Hi 
Cy 
Se 
PR ry 
Rivets 
St : 
S 5 
Shafting.—New det d ‘ 
tC < ) an t 40 pel ( D> ‘ 
é Ss } no e tha } 
lr ul not oh new bu ‘ ou 
S I es We rote cold-rolled t 66 ne 
t. off in carload kk de ered ry t 
his pi yne te ons 
Hoops and Bands.—Sp« c or | ‘ 
eT especially from th, vine rrowers ‘ ' fory 
vho are getting their crop barreled and disposed o 
befor the expected war tax \ ‘ nut i effect 
The ne lemand for band lull, and t 
We tes | | th 
pe ne Lee } j i ' } 
o 1.30 o.b. Pitt irg! 


Spikes. There is p ( \ ‘ ‘ 1¢ 

nand, and railroads are no specity ( ar | ‘ 

yme time ago. Two local plant ire clo i dow th 
week for lack of orders, and other ire inning to 


0 to 40 per cent. of capacity We ‘ ind ‘ 
of railroad and boat spike t 0) 1 sma raliroad 
ind boat spike it SL.AO pe } ‘ 
r.O Pittsburgh 
Merchant Steel. New orae ‘ ry 
to meet current need and specificatior . t 
are dau Price are weake! } rie 
Not enough busine is coming ' ‘ 
n small lots for prompt shipm« re is follow 
Iron finished tire, l ind er 1.30 base 
inder “4x1! in., 1.4 planished tire 1.50 har 
el ire , to 2 and 1 1 L.&O o 1.906 wna 
er, | i) ‘ ea | if) oO ‘ eig) 
pere 1 or bent, 2.20 ‘ 0) pl 1.90 
: machiner e¢ ot] ish, 1.70 We quot 
old-rolled strip steel as follow ase ' 
d 1% in. and wider der 0.20 carbs 1 No. 1 
d heavier, hard tem pe , oft 0 ) hard 
sy . oft ,.40¢ freight owed Th ¥ 
enti: ipply for lighter Le 
Standard Pipe.—The new de: 1 fe erchant pe 
dull and only for small lots, and practica 
doing 1! ising or « ve he Repu 
Iron & Steel Company has ta ynt 10 ; 
pany in Fayette County i l e Oklahoma N ly 
Comps has placed five ‘ 10 vith a ‘ 
rY D ount re firn ne t i 
new business being placed 
Boiler Tubes.—There e den 
mot e oT merchant tube \ i di ‘ re 
oO r haded depend yO tne rae 
Coke.—The repor he Wi : ( 
pan\ Buffal N Y na I ed ‘ r 
terest for 10.000 to ( i t ] rt 
half iT it ipply rro? ne by-pr é of ti 
Dunbar Furnace Company, Dunbar, Pa., for some tim 
If one f th, rnace i +, 
make er ranes¢ the pa i ‘ 
DY-T ict ykke and the W e ( : i 
‘ to pu elsewhere tne mie nt tf t¥ TY} 
wou d amount to ane t ") tor r ‘ j ‘ 
has been given to a ca OK¢ tere I ‘ ni 
imount, t é hipped tna ppe T fu 
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Dunbar cannot be started, however, until a supply of 
water is obtained, and this may not be for some time. 
The local coke market is absolutely flat, there being 
no new inquiry. Best grades of furnace coke are being 
sold at $1.60 in odd lots, while some high sulphur coke 
has been sold at a much less price. There is no new 
demand for foundry coke. We quote standard makes 
of blast-furnace coke at $1.60 and 72-hr. foundry coke 
at $2 to $2.25 per net ton at oven. Figures printed by 
the Connellsville Courier show that the output of coke 
in the upper and lower Connellsville regions for the 
nine months of this year ended September 30 were 
11,200,049 net tons, which is a reduction of 4,413,755 
tons from the corresponding period of 1913. The out- 
put of coke in the upper and lower Connellsville regions 
for the week ended September 26 was 247,221 tons, an 
increase over the previous week of about 4400 tons. 


Old Material.—Dealers state it is impossible to sell 
scrap to consumers, even at the very low prices now 
ruling. None of the steel mills is running to more than 
50 per cent. of capacity and this has cut down the con- 
sumption of scrap. Nearly all grades are off 25c. and 
some as much as $1 per ton. The quotation of $10.50 
on No. 1 busheling scrap in our report last week was a 
typographical error, and should have read $9.50. For 
delivery to consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh and other 
consuming districts that take Pittsburgh freights, deal- 
ers quote about as follows: 


Heavy steel melting 


ville, Follansbee, 
Sharon, Monessen, Midland and 
Pittsburgh delivery ... ; 
Compressed side 
No. 1 foundry cast 
No. 2 foundry cast Sis can Bias tie Merl sg 
Bundled sheet scrap, f.o.b. consumers’ 


scrap, Steuben 
Brackenridge, 


5 eee ae $11.00 to $11.25 
and end sheet scrap 9.50 to 9.75 
oe aS awh 11.50to 11.7 


10.25 to 10.50 


mills, Pittsburgh district... : 4 8.25 to 8.50 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam- 

bridge, Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and 

Franklin, Pa 12.00to 12.25 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock 10.25 to 10.50 
Railroad grate bars 9.50 to 9.7 
Low phosphorus melting stock 13.50to 13.75 
Iron car axles 19.00 to 19.50 
Steel car axles .. 13.50to 14.00 


Locomotive axles, steel 20.00 to 20.50 
> 


No. 1 busheling scrap 9.50 to 7 
No. 2 busheling scrap 6.50 to 6.75 
Machine shop turnings 7.75 to &.00 
Old carwheels ; ; . 11.25to 11.50 
Cast-iron borings .. ‘ er eres 8.50 
Sheet bar crop s 11.00to 11.25 
Old iron rails ov 13.00 to 13.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap 11.00to 11 ) 
Heavy steel axle turnings 8.25 to 8.50 
Heavy bre ble cast rap 0.75 to 11.00 


‘Shipping point 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL., October 6, 1914. 


A little progress toward the return of more normal 
money conditions, as evidenced by a reduction of the in- 
terest rate to 6 per cent. for some classes of loans, is 
about the only hopeful sign in an otherwise depressing 
week. In connection with this prospect of easier money 
the other side of the picture shows a great many busi- 
ness interests with their affairs so liquidated as to per- 
mit cleaning up lines of credit and building up bank de- 
posits. In this way the general situation appears to be 
gradually adjusting itself. In the meantime the steel 
mills are booking scarcely more than 10 per cent. of 
their normal volume of new business, and specification 
tonnages are being cut in half. Retrenchment has been 
so radical, in fact, particularly with respect to the rail- 
roads, that predictions of an equally sharp reaction are 
not lacking. Shapes, plates and bars are selling at the 
general market level of 1.33c., Chicago, although some 
of the smaller mills are taking plate orders on the basis 
of 1.10c., Pittsburgh. This concession is also reported, 
though with less authority, as having been made for 
structural tonnage. Sheets and wire, while still leaders 
in point of orders on the books, are moving less freely, 
and bookings are falling off. Prices for these products, 
however, are being well maintained. No improvement is 
apparent in the demand for pig iron, and another fur- 
nace in this district is blowing out. In the scrap market 
there has been some selling to consumers during the 
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week, but of insufficient volume to prevent 
ance of still lower quotations. 
Pig lron.—The discouraging absence of 


pig iron weighs more heavily with each succe 
Another furnace in this district is to be a baa 
idle list, with the blowing out of the B st ' 
Northwestern Iron Company at Mayville, \ rn 
leaves but four out of 12 furnaces in the W, 
district still in operation. In respect to pric: 
ities and the inability of the furnaces to infly 
customers to accept shipments the situation ; 
improved. Quotations show no material cha eit} 
in Northern cr Southern iron from the the 

named. The following quotations are for iro) 

at consumers’ yards, except those for Norther 
malleable Bessemer and basic iron, which are { 

nace and do not include a local switching char; 
aging 50c. a ton: 


Lake Superior charcoal ............ $15.75 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1. 13.50 te 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2 13.00 te 
Northern coke foundry, No .3...... 12.75 t& 
Southern coke, No. 1 f’dry and 1 soft. 14.50 to 
Soutkern coke, No. 2 f’dry and 2 soft. 14.00 to 
Malleable Bessemer ........cccccces 13.00 to 
DIM SONNEE 6 ccdssedecueaveeous : 
RN ere ore eer ere we, eee ee 12.75 to 
Low phosphorus sie ais bas ia toes ine eae 20.00 to 
Jackson Co. and Ky. silvery, 6 per cent. 16.90 t 


Jackson Co, and Ky. 
Jackson Co. and Ky. 


silvery, 8 percent. 17.90t 
sil’vy, 10 per cent.. 18.90 te 

Rails and Track Supplies.—About the only orders 
being received from the railroads are miscellaneous lots 
of carloads and less of spikes, bolts and angle bars 
This market reports no rail orders of consequence fo 
the week. We quote standard railroad spikes at 1.50c. 
to 1.60c., base; track bolts with square nuts, 1.90c. to 2c., 
base, all in carload lots, Chicago; tie plates, $25.50 to 
$26, f.o.b. mill, net ton; standard section Bessemer rails, 
Chicago, 1.25c., base; open hearth, 1.34c.; light rails, 25 
to 45 lb., 1.25c.; 16 to 20 lIb., 1.30c.; 12 Ib., 1.35c.; 8 Ib., 
1.40c.; angle bars, 1.50c., Chicago. 


Structural Material.—Orders for plain material from 
mill are less frequent and of more miscellaneous char- 
acter as to specifications with each passing week. The 
Inland Steel Company accumulated sufficient tonnage 
during the week of idleness of its 24-in. mill to resume 
operations this week on a reduced schedule. The neces- 
sity of taking care of customers rather than the profit 
of operation appears likely to have prompted this re- 
sumption. Contracts for fabricated material reported 
last week aggregated only 2700 tons, of which 1285 tons 
is for the Union Station at Dallas, to be furnished by 
the American Bridge Company. The same interest will 
supply 125 tons for a coal conveyor for the Minnesota 
Steel Company. The Central States Bridge Company 
will fabricate 780 tons for a street bridge at Indianap- 
olis, and the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company 275 tons 
for a power house at San Francisco for the Valley Pipe 
Line Company. The Dering Coal Company is building a 
tipple at West Frankfort, Ill., for which 218 tons of 
steel has been ordered. In Chicago the prospects for 
structural steel buildings seem almost normal except 
for the element of uncertainty as to when the erection 
of the structures planned can be financed. The lack o! 
any very attractive tonnage diminishes the importance 
of prices, but there is now no difficulty in placing almost 
any business on the basis of 1.15c., Pittsburgh, and some 
of the mills concede that they would not turn down spec- 
ifications adaptable to their rolling schedules at even 
lower prices. We quote for Chicago delivery of p!al! 
shapes from mill 1.30c. to 1.38c. 


We quote for Chicago delivery 
obbers’ stock 1.75c. 


of structural mate! 


Plates.—The necessities of the mills are more 4p 
parent in plate quotations than in any other product. 
On such plates as can be handled to advantage only 
by the larger mills, the market level of 1.33c., Chicago, 
is pretty well maintained, but for material in a limite¢ 
range of sizes within the capacity of some © the 
smaller mills, quotations as low as 1.10c., Pittsburgh, 
have been made. One lot of 900 tons of plates was 
sold on the 1.15c. basis, and a large Western railroad 
bought a few carloads at the same price. On the other 
hand, the weaker element of the market is illustrated 
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50 tons of lighter gauge plates at 1.10c. 
oer Chicago delivery of plates from mills, 


— 
‘ 


Chicago delivery of plates from store 1 


_Although new business is not developing as 
did in August and the early part of Sep- 
nills appear to be holding prices with con- 

teadiness and some business is still being 

i the basis of 2c. and 3c., Pittsburgh, respec- 

ne-pass black and galvanized sheets. With 
lecline in spelter which has followed the ad- 
which the better prices for galvanized sheets 
ely predicated, the maintenance of quotations 
reasingly difficult. We quote for Chicago 
om mill: No. 10 blue annealed, 1.58c.; No. 
»O8ce. to 2.18¢c.; No. 28 galvanized, 3.08c. to 


hicago delivery from jobbers’ stock as 
es applving on bundles of 25 or more 
a5 No. 28 black, 2.55 No. 28 


Rars.—Bar-iron prices have again slumped to the 
evel of 1c., f.o.b. mill, where the competition 
while the majority of the business being 
taken at 1.05c. or less. With one exception, 
this district are running intermittently, and 
are unprofitable. New business in steel bars 

diy limited, and specifications are only fair. 
and for reinforcing bars, usually active at this 
ticipation of cold weather, is dragging, in 

with other lines. We quote for mill ship- 
follows: Bar iron, lc., to 1.10c.; soft steel 

to 1.38c.; hard steel bars, 1.25c. to 1.30c.; 

¢ in carloads, 65 per cent. off; less than car- 


0 pe cent. off. 


prices for Chicago delivery Soft steel 

var iron, 1.65c¢ reinforcing bars, 1.65c. base, 

} twisting in sizes 144 in. and over and usual 
bs smaller sizes: shafting 60 per cent. off 


Rivets and Bolts.——Prices quoted for bolts and 
ire of necessity nominal because of the marked 
; arity in quotations. There is comparatively lit- 
y ness. We continue to quote from mill as fol- 
Carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., rolled thread, 85; 
d, 80-5; larger sizes, 80; machine bolts up to 
rolled thread, 85-5; cut thread, 85; larger 
80-5; coach screws, 85-10; hot pressed nuts, 
ead, $6.60 off per cwt.; hexagon, $7.60 off per 
Structural rivets, % to % in., 1.58c., base, Chi- 
irload lots; boiler rivets, 10c. additional. 


store: Structural rivets, 2.20 boiler 
bolts up to ™% x 4 in., 75-1 large! 
ge bolts up to % x 6 in., 75-10; larger 


ot pressed nuts, square head, $6, and 
om per cw% 
Wire Products.—Sales offices report a steady contin- 
' Wire tonnage and it is known that some of the 
nt mills are operating on heavy schedules. 
me of the orders booked are for export ship- 
bulk of business is for domestic consumption 
ts the more normal aspects of the agricultural 
as compared with manufacturing centers. We 
jobbers as follows: Plain wire, No. 9 and coars- 
$1.58; wire nails, $1.78; painted barb wire, 
vanized, $2.18; polished staples, $1.78; galvan- 
18, all Chicago. 


st-Iron Pipe.—At Cleveland, Ohio, a contract for 
{ pipe is to be placed, and tenders are being 

Los Angeles for 750 tons and at Pasadena, 

0 tons. The outlook for any considerable 
pipe tonnage continues meager. We quote as 

er net ton, Chicago: Water pipe, 4 in., $26; 6 
><4; 16 in. and up, $23.50, with $1 extra for 


Material.—Consumers of rolling-mill scrap in 
attracted by the exceptionally low prices, 

s during the past 10 days in a limited way. 

it least, this was a resumption of buying fol- 
extended period of inaction. The buying was 
to support the market in any way, largely 

ibt, to the fact that mill operations are so lim- 
result in a rapid filling of their requirements 
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by all consumers. Sales of old material by the railroad 
on recent lists were at even lower prices than are quoted 
here. Additional railroad offerings include 2000 tons 
from the Wabash and about 700 tons from the Chicago, 
Peoria & St. Louis. We quote for delivery at buyers’ 
works, Chicago and vicinity, all freight and transfer 
charges paid, as follows: 


(; 8 7 
Old iron rails 
Old steel rails, x 
Old steel rails, less tha 
Old carwheels 75 to 2 
Heavy melting steel scrap 8 50 to > or 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut part } ito ) 
Shoveling steel 
Steel axle turning 

i Ne 

Iron angles and sp e | . : ‘ 
re irch bars a te 
Steel angle bars >t 
Ir , ‘ il ixles té 
Steel car axles ! to 
No. 1 railroad wrought 5.00 to s 
No. 2 railroad ought 7 te 
(ut' torge 1.25 t 7 0 
Steel knuckles mn ouplers : ) to o 04 
Steel springs 00 te ) 
Locomotive tires, smootl 8 75 to 9 2 
Machine shop L 1.4 
Cast borings 1.75 to 00 
No. 1 busheling 6 t 7.00 
No. 2 busheling t< ) 
No. 1 boilers, cut t 
Boiler punchings } to ’ 
No. 1 cast scrap 00 to 
Stove plate and ght ist nm te 
Grate bars 7.75 te 
Railroad malleable SOOT 
Agricultural malleab! ft 
Pipes and flues t 


Hyman Michaels & Co., Peoples Gas Building, Chi 
cago, announce the purchase of all raw materials ir 
stock at the plant of the Chicago Steel Products Com 
pany, which organization purchased the fabricating 


plant on Elston avenue formerly operated by Geo. W. 


Jackson, Inc. It has not been doing business for some 


months and the several thousand tons of shapes, plates 
and bars not yet fabricated will be sold in the open 
market. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., October 6, 1914 

This market is flat in nearly all directions, but the 
trade is not without hope that the near future will 
bring a betterment. Simmered down, opinion is that 
buying in the United States on behalf of the nation 
now at war will eventually cause demand to permeate 
all branches of trade. Unless predictions and definite 
indications fail, the requirement by the armies of a 
multiplicity of manufactured articles into which iron 
and steel enter, directly or indirectly, will quicken de- 
mand from American manufacturers. Results from this 
direction are apt to be more quickly and forcibly felt 
than from foreign demand for finished and semi-finished 
materials. Most of the foreign inquiry of the latter 
kind, has not yet resulted in business, though one mill 
reports the sale of a few thousand tons of rods and 
barbed wire, the terms being cash against documents 
seaboard and the price only a little under the domestic 
quotation. Quotations on billets for export have been 
declared to be too high by the foreign consumers. Pig 
iron is extremely dull. Inquiry for bars continues 
light. More and better orders for plates have been 
received, but business is not satisfactory. Sheets con- 
tinues to hold up better than other products. Structural 
materials are quieter. The prices of plates, bars and 
shapes show softness and the market cannot do other 
wise than follow Pittsburgh, where 1.15c¢. is now gen- 
eral. 





Iron Ore.—Except for arrivals against contracts, the 
ore market is without feature. In the week ended Oc- 
tober 3 there arrived 6210 tons from Cuba and 4350 
tons from New Brunswick. The arrival is reported, 
also, of a steamer with 7000 tons of manganese ore 
from Brazil. 


Pig Iron.—Not in a long time have sales and in- 
quiries been so light as they have been in this territory 
in the past week. Such buying as there has been in- 
volved only small quantities to meet immediate needs. 
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While consumers are evidently not looking ahead, there 
is a feeling on the part of the trade that buying of 
foundry iron for the first quarter of next year should 
begin in the near future. Prices are maintained in the 
absence of enough demand to afford a real test of the 
strength of present quotations which are as follows for 
standard brands for early delivery in buyers’ yards in 
this district: 


Easter! Penna No. 2 X foundry .$14.75 to $1 ) 
Eastern Penna No. 2 plain 14.50to 14.7 
Virginia No. 2 X foundry . 15.30to 15.50 
Virginia No. 2 plain.. 15.05 to 15.25 
Gray forge . ah ; 13.75 to 14.00 
Basi 5h <meta ; 14.00 
Standard low phosphorus . 21.00to 21.50 


Ferroalloys.—By direction of the English producers 
the quotation of 80 per cent. ferromanganese has been 
reduced to $68, seaboard, but this price has not stimu- 
lated any demand and very little interest is being taken 
by consumers. Some of the latter continue to offer to 
resell at concessions material which they contracted for 
at the $38 basis. Arrivals at this port last week total 
113 tons. Recent arrivals included 20 tons of ferrosili- 
con and 25 ferrochrome. 
changed at $71 to $73, 


material. 


tons of Ferrosilicon is un- 


Pittsburgh, for 50 per cent. 


Bars.—Domestic inquiry continues light, but specifi- 
cations have been fair and September is considered to 
have been a good month. Additional quotations have 
been foreign business, but most independent 
companies have not made sales abroad as yet. Steel 
bars are quoted at 1.35c., Philadelphia, though a case 
is known where a buyer obtained a carload at 1.30c., 
which is nearer the market. Demand for iron bars is 
no better and they are still procurable at 1.12c., Phila- 
delphia. 


made on 


Plates.—Orders were a little more plentiful and a 
little heavier than in the preceding week, although still 
far from satisfactory. In the case of a representative 
maker in this territory production has mounted to 70 
per cent. of capacity. The quotation continued at 1.35c., 
Philadelphia, last week, though it is no secret that in 
one or two instances business has been lost when this 
quotation was made, as the buyer could get 1.30c. A 
mill which has been shut down for a few weeks is 
resuming operations today on accumulated orders. 


Structural Material—In a general way the market 
is quieter than it was a week ago, and mill operations 
are slowing up. Bids were submitted yesterday from 
many directions on the material and erection of repair 
shops for the Lehigh & New England Railroad Com- 
pany at Pen Argyl, Pa. Between 750 and 800 tons will 
be required. Makers quote 1.30c. to 1.35c., Philadelphia, 
on plain material. 


Billets.—With quotations unchanged at $23.40 for 
open-hearth rolling billets and forging steel $4 to $5 a 
ton higher, billets continue extremely dull. In some 
cases where quotations were submitted on inquiry from 
abroad the answer was that the price was too high, 
though it was stated that the foreign consumer might 
have to come to it. 


Sheets.—The demand for sheets is about the only 
really bright spot in this territory, inasmuch as current 
erders are sufficient to maintain the full rate of pro- 
duction. The demand is coming from a multiplicity of 
sources, but does not run far 
unchanged at 1.60c. to 1.65ce., 
blue 


ahead. Quotations are 
Philadelphia, for No. 10 


annealed. 


Coke.—The market is quiet at unchanged quotations, 
$1.70 to $1.75 per net ton at oven for prompt furnace 
coke and $2.25 to $2.35 for prompt foundry. Freight 
rates to this city from the principal producing district 
are as follows: Connellsville, 
Mountain, $1.65. 


$2.05: Latrobe, $1.85 and 


Old Material.—There is practically no buying and 
in some cases shipments on contracts previously entered 
are being held up. 
inal. 


Prices are, therefore, largely nom 
A few reductions are noted in the quotations 
scheduled by dealers. Quotations buy 


for delivery in 
ers’ yards in this district, covering eastern Pennsylvania 
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and taking freight rates from 35c. to $1.35 
ton, are as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel............ $10.25 
Old steel. rails, rerouing. ....<se.des 12.00t 
Low phosphorus heavy melting steel 

| ee ee ere eee 14.00 t 
Coe es AAR ss ov Ws raw on & dre de wen 14.00 
Old iron axles (nominal)........... 18.0 
aeee Me ei - o-Wece wae ai ewe wee 14.001 


Old carwheels .. 10.5 


No. 1 rmhiroad Wrowummt «..cccccccce 12.00 to 
Wrought-iron pipe cos etoescchan s, Bee 
N¢ 1 forge fire : é 6 tee Bae 8.50 
Bundled sheets . cae e een 8.50 
No. 2 light iron .. ; camwuten. “eet 
No. 2 busheling rere Eee re eee 8.00 te 
Machine shop turnings i cccntce Gene 
Cast borings ... 5 ork ae we ee Bee 8.50 te 
a SI aoe Bois oo ate cre salu er etal ied ae 11.50 to 
Grate bars, railroad .......... 8.00 te 
Stove plate rere Tre Tere 8.50 to 
Railroad malleable ......csccess 9.00t 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, N. Y., October 6, 





Pig Iron.—Shipments on contracts keep up 1 
ably well taking into cons‘deration the genera] 
tion in many lines of trade, and are of even larg: 
ume than for the first week of September. Som 
lot business from New England points has bee: 
but the tonnage of new business placed from the B 
district proper has been very small. There are 
tions that 


foundries may soon be busier and or 
the large local foundry and machine companies 
running night and day on special work. It is under- 


stood that the remaining active stack of the Tonawa 
Iron & Steel Company, furnace A, will be blown « 
as soon as the present stock of ore is used up, which 
will be within a month. There has been no change in 
prices, and we quote as follows, f.o.b. furnace, for last 
half delivery: 


No. 1 foundry. 

Pee, a SOO “a narsied ee ewe ana 
A ee Aer en ee 
I es Se ee 
Gray forge 


Malleable 
Basic ; 
Charcoal, 
Charcoal, 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Specifications continued 
heavy up to a few days ago on expiring third-quart 
contracts taken at prices under the present ma 
Prices are being firmly maintained at 1.20c. for bars, 
plates and shapes, largely because selling agencies be- 
lieve a reduction at the present time would not stimu- 
late demand and because mill costs are higher than sev- 
eral months ago on account of larger percentage 
overhead, with reduced operations. It is estimated that 
the actual cost of production under present conditions 
is between $1 and $2 per ton more than when mills 
were operating around 75 to 80 per cent. of capacity 
Canadian business is also very quiet, but considerabl 
inquiry is reported for export business outside of Can- 
ada, and quite a large amount of business for shipment 
abroad has been placed. The Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany has an for 4000 tons of steel reinforcing 
bars from the Argentine Republic to be used on publi 
works. The Eastern Concrete Steel Company, Buffalo, 
was low bidder for the Cornell University drill ha 
and the Durolithic Company, Buffalo, low bidder 
$60,000 for the 1100 tons of structural steel requir 
Bids are being taken this week for 250 tons fo 
Nazareth Academy, Rochester, and 150 tons for armor) 
for Troop I, Buffalo, will soon be in the market. Lu] 
fer & Remick, Buffalo, have contract for lift bridge 
over the Erie, West Genesee street, Syracuse, taking 
125 tons. The Lackawanna Bridge Company has ° 
tons for a coal and coke handling plant for the Lehigh 
Coke Company at Bethlehem, Pa. 


Old Material.—Business 


gate. 





regular brar ds and ‘analysis 
special brands and analysis.. 








order 


has been of small a: 
The principal demand continues to be for 
ings and turnings, with some business being don 
heavy melting steel. Car wheels, while not large!) 
demand, are one local consumer being 1 
market for a considerable tonnage. Prices are app! 
mately the same as for last week, with the excep! 
of No. 1 railroad wrought and cast scrap, and iro! 


scarce, 








—o 


5c. to 50c. per ton lower, and old iron 
per ton We quote 
follows per f.o.b 


2 ? > > 
about $1 lower. 


ces as eross ton, 


© $ 
; ) ’ 
ed é 
oO 
ito 11.00 
0 to ) ) 
ito ‘ 
‘ 0 t ~ 
t ito ty { 
! 100 to 
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Cincinnati 


On10, October 7, 1914 (By W ) 


Southern freight rate change is still 
here, no urgent 
South- 


engaged in diverting shipments over 


As far as knowr 


made, and shippers of 


advantage of the recent 
Birmingham district. It ap 
that the Northern rail 
ot ordered to participate in the re 
their ow! 
points affected, as they 
even at the present 
ion. Business continues to be con- 


e them to take 


neral beltef 


von make arrangements of 

mpetition to 

iderable tonnage, 
d lots of foundry iron, and order books 
both as to new business and 
shipment on 
the Iron 
there is 


poor showing, 


tonnages checked out for 
Stocks are slowly deceasing in 
the production of foundry iro 
standstill, but in the South 


Only tentative inquiries have been made 


at 
Stocks are 


from 
é ehind in taking iron already over- 


delivery, and many of these are 


situation is the 


leeming feature of the 


or most who believe that 


manutacturers, 
hand. local ma 
cle re letting contracts for heavy cast- 
ived lately. The only 
note is from Michigan, calling for 


he better is at Several! 


orders rece 





iry iron for delivery during the next 
Based on freight rat of $2.90 from 
d $1.20 from lronton, we quote, f.o.t 
( 
N¢ 
Bess 
{ r 
(By Mail) 

i little new foundry business, but 

e 1 contracts will offset this slight 
\ few sm sales are also re 
i8-hr. and 72-hr. brands for domesti 
m nis source co! siderably be 

ible t some extent to the mild 

e is also dragging Pocahontas qué 
is-] 1 72-hr. ¢ are practically the 
nipment — f 25 per net ton at 
to more asked for special 
75 ild possibly be done on some 
( e furnace grades are quoted 
© eit! mpt or last-quarter ship 
e is quiet around $2.25 for any ship 


Material. While there is generally a hope 


agencies and jobbers the past 


een quite light. 


The 


Reinforcing concrets 


sheet mills 


report a 
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Dr my I 
but it is understood that specifications on old contract 
have shown a slight falling off. The 1 : this ter? 
tory are holding to quotations L5c., iti, for 
No. 28 blac sheets, and 3.15c¢. for N« BS anized 
sheet Store prices ster ul and gnt tructural 
shapes are unchanged ind 1.80c. to 1.8 Hoo} 
bands are moving wly. Jobbe IDT the 

le hardware trade state that the « re prod 
icts of almost every kind was f good September 

Old Material.—lIt t beli 

pig-iron freight rates to ¢ 
iny effect on the press : ( 
Both the yards of sellers d buys t 
stocks, and with the exception of the « pat 
Sri i] ] ) ‘ 

ming ? The y ‘ . 

ent what ive! i ! na : 
heir yards, s¢ he Ohio and ¢ i 
! ( atio1 ! Dp 

} 

B 

qo! r 

t } 
; ‘ } 
Cleveland 
{ Ee \> (tT ()} ; 

Iron Ore. Shipments f bal e Superior for Sep 
ten r inted tft »4 % O44 t¢ iking the 
ti ement up to O 26,716,158 The 
Sent er movems vas 431.000 tor ‘an that 
Au ind 1,812,000 to ‘ than that Septembe 
19] Shur ‘ ‘ ff iter thi month 
~ re t ? \ t pment ee} ; 

imber re ) e] uA 

ror The ind t ’ ed 
< ve c that the t ' } } ea , 
ot reac! 52 OOO VOU t — compare ‘ 

pment ) gyhntiv over 49,000,000 W 

price yllow Old 1 e Be 
Me Be eme > 0) | Re 
Mesa ne besseme! . 
Pig lron.—The 
oO found) l j ’ 
) ALT iC ‘ ne 
oO { trade | é t 
tnat n i speciait ] ) j 
tr tney t SI ( t ‘ 
> 
ar P) | +} 
n é ‘ ‘ | 
the et We ( 
rs 
( 
Coke. We ‘ 
‘ D p nhipme 60 per 
ictly tandardad I é 
+ Ce ra ( or ‘ 
T .*) T > { t 
Finished Iron and Steel.—The 
shed re The (he ela j ? ‘ t +} 
ha ' izht 5000 tf ‘ 
The | ‘ ri 
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future delivery. There is no positive confirmation of 
reports that a 1.15c. price is being named for prompt 
shipment. The leading mills claim to be adhering to 
the 1.20c. price, but some makers are remitting the 
usual $1 a ton extra charge for twisting for reinforc- 
ing purposes. Hard steel bars are lower, now being 
quoted at 1.15c. for desirable orders. 
being offered at 1.15c. Bar iron is in light demand and 
continues weak. Western mills are taking Ohio orders 
at 1.02%c. and this price can probably be shaded. We 
quote iron bars for Cleveland delivery at 1.15c. to 1.20c. 
The structural market is quiet. Several building con- 
tracts are pending, but the only work placed is for small 
lots. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company has taken 
150 tons for the Humane Society building, Toledo, and 
a 150-ton contract has been placed for a high school, 
Ashtabula. J. F. Casey, Pittsburgh, was the low bid- 
der for work in connection with a Cleveland pumping 
station requiring about 450 tons of steel piling. Speci- 
fications are coming from the automobile trade in some- 
what better volume. One order from this source is for 
over 900 tons of steel bars. The sheet market is dull 
and prices are not firm. There was considerable shad- 
ing by jobbers who had low-priced contracts that ex- 
pired October 1 and some of the mills are naming low 
prices. While the general quotation is 2c. for No. 28 
black and 3c. for No. 28 galvanized, these prices are 
being shaded $1 to $2 a ton for prompt shipment, and 
sales of galvanized sheets are reported at lower than 
2.90c. The city of Cleveland will receive bids October 
7 for 3245 tons of cast iron pipe, 258 tons of castings 
and 129 tons of valve boxes. Warehouse prices are 
1.80c. for steel bars and 1.90c. for plates and structural 
material. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts and 
nuts is light and prices are being shaded. Rivet speci- 
fications have improved and are fairly good. Prices are 
unchanged at 1.50c. for structural and 1.60c. for boiler 
rivets. We quote discounts as follows: Common car- 
riage bolts, 44 x 6 in., smaller or shorter, rolled thread, 
80 and 20 per cent.; cut thread, 80 and 15 per cent.; 
larger or longer, 75 and 15 per cent.; machine bolts 
with h. p. nuts, % x 4 in., smaller or shorter, rolled 
thread, 80 and 25 per cent.; cut thread, 80 and 20 per 
cent.; larger or longer, 80 per cent.; coach and lag 
screws, 80 and 25 per cent.; square h. p. nuts, blank 
or tapped, $6.30 off; hexagon h. p. nuts, blank or 
tapped, $7.20 off; c. p. c. and t. square nuts, blank or 
tapped, $6 off; hexagon, 5% in. and larger, $7.20 off; 
9/16 in. and smaller, $7.80 off; semi-finished hexagon 
nuts, % in. and larger, 85, 10 and 5 per cent.; 9/16 in. 
and smaller, 85, 10, 10 and 5 per cent. 

Old Material.—With an abundance of scrap offered 
and little demand, the market is weaker and the little 
tonnage that is moving is going at very low prices. 
Heavy melting steel scrap is a drug on the market and 
is freely offered at $10.75 for Sharon and the Valley 
delivery and it is reported that some material has been 
offered at $10.50 without takers. Most mills are well 
supplied and will not buy additional scrap at any price. 
A number of producers who have been selling only to 
consumers are now selling to dealers who are taking 
on a limited tonnage to fill contracts. Borings and 
turnings are in better demand than other grades and 
prices on these are holding up fairly well. Railroad 
malleable is lower. The Pennsylvania Lines West will 
receive bids October 7 on a round tonnage. We quote, 
delivered Cleveland, as follows: 


Steel bands are 


Per Gross Ton 


Old steel rails, rerolling..... $11.50 to $12.00 
Coe WEE NOONE cécbancrndeees - 12.50to 13.00 
Steel car axles ..... sawnaiel . 13.25to 13.75 
Heavy melting steel ; wee-ee 9.50to 10.00 
SEE .ccheuedsccesaus nbaeee 10.75 to 11.00 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and over...... 23.00to 25.00 
Agricultural malleable ........ ccc. R.50to 9.00 
Railroad malleable ; +75 to 10.00 
Light bundled sheet scrap 7.50to 8.00 
Per Net Ton 
Oe re ere $17.00 to $17.25 
Cant DOFERES ...cics. cao ee 5.75 to 6.00 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings 5.25to 5.50 
Steel axle turnings .......... .c« eee 7.25 
No. 1 busheling, new. 8.25to 8.50 
No. 1 busheling, old S00to 8.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought ......-...... 9.50to 10.00 
ky A -<ioSG unser ae See want eee 10.25 to 10.50 
ree eee SS. a Hewence cian 7.50 to 8.00 
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Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., October 
Pig Iron.—Manufacturers and brokers 

port practically no sales but the receipt ; 
quests to hold up shipments, due to slack: 
tions at foundries. The requests come f; 
variety of trade. Pig iron is accumulating 
pany especially well sold into the future pil: 
of foundry pig iron in its yards in Septembe 
foundry makers added to their stocks in pro; 
large amount of basic has also been stocke: 
tion to blow out furnaces is on the increa 
action yet taken except in the case of one s 
leading interest which has been running o; 
Ensley. Two producers report sales of 50 p 
their make in September. This is the maximum. Th, 
one redeeming feature is that furnace inte) ’ 
pretty well sold up. One has orders to capacity for ; 
rest of the year; another for two months’ full o; i 
The railroads affected by the lower freight rat: der 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
with exerting influence to have the non-confor 
into line. The iron operators have taken no formal a 
tion but are preparing for it. An example of the mar 
ner in which consuming centers are affected by 
non-conforming railroads is the State of Michigan. j 
which only one point gets the benefit of the reduced rat 
It is understood that one charcoal furnace at Shelby, 
which has been idle for eight months, is to resume. W; 
quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham furnac 
lows: 


eg 


No. 1 foundry and soft.. $10.50 te 
No. 2 foundry and soft.. esa eee 10.00 to 
No. 3 foundry . Faw ; .- 9.50to 
Pa od ou a bare cevee Mee to 
er CE rac ca ek wa wie aulh aes oo eee 
Td: beni eoe owb des swe 6 eWuw ales 6% Ohne 10.00to Li 


oe ee ee 23.50 to 24 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Southern pipe makers have not bee: 
very successful in recent biddings on sizable contracts, 
margins on which, it is understood, have been close 
However, water pipe is being manufactured at about 85 
per cent. capacity. The sanitary pipe shops at Gadsden 
have shut down for a stated period of 10 days owing, 
it is declared, to the stagnant condition of the trade. 
The closed plants are the Coosa, Campbell and Gadsden. 
The Dixie Pipe Company, Gadsden, has been finally in- 
corporated with Robert Campbell president and a capi- 
tal stock of $40,000. A sanitary pipe factory will b 
erected. Trade is generally dull. We quote, per net 
ton, f.o.b. yards, as follows: 4-in., $20; 6-in. and upward, 
$18, with $1 added for gas pipe. 

Coal and Coke.—Operators of collieries report a max- 
imum of 50 per cent. operations. The leading producer 
is keeping forces intact by alternate colliery working 
Domestic yards appear to have about filled for the early 
part of winter. Railroads are consuming much less 
coal, owing to the decrease in freight traffic. Foundries 
are taking less coke on account of slackening operations. 
The small output is not readily taken. We quote, per 
net ton, f.o.b. oven, as follows: Furnace coke, $2.75 t 
$3; foundry, $3.25 to $3.50. 





Old Material—Outside of machine cast and stov' 
plate the scrap dealers report a decided dearth of busi- 


ness. The prospect is uncertain. Quotations are nom 
nal. We quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. dealers yards, as 
follows: 

COE Dee NE vce sc ccccteststcenéecs $14.50 to $15 ‘ 

CORE SOON ED occ etesee owed paxaenn 14.50 to ] ».0 

Ce PONE OS, cia cxacdaciiaiae sake ee 13.00 to 13 

No. 1 railroad wrought...........-. 10.00 to 

No. 2 railroad wrought........ .-+ 8.50 to 

No.1. QOUMEET WIOMRE es oc: aac snes 9.00 to 10 

No. 2 country wrought............+-. 8 00 to i. 

No. 1 machinery cast ...ccccevccses 9.50 to 10 

Me. 2 GEOG MORE. . wcccccceteisavews 8.00 to 3 

Trae. COPWMEE ccc vccsdéecaet ewes vim 9.50 to i 

Standard carwheels ............++:. 10 50to 1 

Stove plate Skank dhebes habede cam 8.00 to S 







It is stated that the stock of copper in Germ: y 
is ample for the military requirements. The stock © 
lead at the German works is fairly large, and there = 
a good supply of ore. Spelter has not changed muc® 
in price, and there is no possibility of scarcity, 
to the large German production. 


ywing 


— 





Boston 


Boston, MAss., October 6, 1914. 

‘erial.—Dealers report little change, except 

creasing confidence are more numerous. 

are few; in fact, there is nothing upon 

e prices. Probably the present figures 

some sales to consumers and in some 

m producers. The quotations given below 

prices offered by the large dealers to the 

d to the small dealers and collectors, per 

load lots, f.o.b. Boston and other New 

which take Boston rates from eastern 

points. In comparison with Philadelphia 

lifferential for freight of $2.30 a ton is in- 

I prices are approximately 50c. per ton 
dealers’ prices. 


ng steel $8.50to $8.7 
rus steel 13.75 to 14.7 
13.25 to 13.75 

21.25 to 21.7 
gr 12.00 to 12.2 
y soft steel + O0 to 9.2 
died) » 50 to 7 
& 00 to 3.2 

1 ) 6.25 to 6.5 
3.75 to 4.25 
es y00 to , x 
+25 to 7D 
11.25 to 1.50 
8.90 to 8.25 

7.75 to 8 


2» to 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., October 5, 1914. 


irbance over the pig-iron rates from Birm 

\la., reduced by order of the Interstate Com- 

Commission, has been accentuated by the definite 

the Burlington, the Chicago & Alton and 

Island to participate in the reduction, leaving 

Southern roads to carry the entire effect of 

In consequence a large number of pig-iron 

¢ points are affected to the north, northwest 

St. Louis. Definite steps are being taken 

the matter to the Interstate Commerce 

again as quickly as possible to relieve a 

ich may militate against Southern iron in 
ve competition in Northern iron. 


yh} 


lron.—Transactions continue to be of the car- 
er and for the most part for special analysis 
articular needs. The foundries are reported 
g about 50 per cent. of capacity and a con- 
imber are said to be utilizing to a great 
machine cast scrap, which gives an advan- 
$2.50 per ton compared with No. 2 iron. 


Coke.—Purchases are at the minimum with by- 
e dull at a delivered price on the Connells- 
is $2.80 freight. 


ushed Iron and Steel.—About the only structural 
t of size was 265 tons for the Missouri Pacific 
Atchison, which went to a Minneapolis 
ecifications under contracts expiring Sep- 
eported to have been up to the amount 
indicating a willingness to hold ordered 
future use. The movement out of ware- 
onably fair, and the quotations ruling are 
Soft steel bars, 1.70c.; structural steel, 
ates, 1.80c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 
s box annealed, cold rolled sheets, 2.55c.; 
ed sheets, black sheet gauge, 3.55c. 


Material—The scrap market continues stagnant 

not enough business doing to establish 

buying as is being done is by dealers for 

irposes. There is some little demand for 

e cast scrap from foundries which can use 

' No. 2 Southern foundry iron at present 

es, but not enough to create any specially 

ement or stiffening of prices. Lists out 

lude 100 tons from a local industry, 900 

he Mobile & Ohio, 200 tons from the St. 

Grand Island and 1000 tons from the Frisco. 
lealers’ prices, f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows: 
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Per Gross To 
Old iror ails $10 to > 
Old steel rails, rerolling 
Old steel rails, less thar 


P ) 
Relaying rails, standard section, s 

ject to inspectior 21.00 to 00 
Old carwheels 150 to ) 
No. 1 railroad heavy ! 

scrap +50 to ) 
Shove x ste 
Frogs, switches and guards it part ) 
Bundled sheet scrap i 

j Ne I 

Iron angle bars $9 50 to $10.01 
Steel angle bars : to & 
Iron car axles f to 1l¢ 
Steel car axles to 11.7 
Wrought arch bars and t nsoms to 11. 
No. 1 railroad wrought t 
No. 2 railroad wrought 
Railroad springs t ’ 
Steel couplers and 
Locomotive tires, ‘co il nd ove! 

smooth 
No 1 dealers forges 
Mixed borings O te 
No. 1 busheling 6.7 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and 
No. 1 ist scrap 
Stove late and light st scrap 
Railroad malleable 
Agricultural malleable 
ripes ind flues 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap ‘ 
Railroad grate bars f te 0) 
M nit = t ~ 4 ; 


New York 


New YORK, October 7, 1914 


Pig Iron.—The rate of foundry operations remains 
about the same, but there is little new inquiry of conse- 
quence. In New Jersey one buyer has asked for 1200 
tons of foundry iron for November and December de 
livery, equally divided between No. 2 plain and a high 
silicon iron. The same foundry has made its first 
purchase of malleable pig iron in the past week. Here- 
tofore its castings of this description have been made 
on contract. Another New Jersey melter is in the 
market for 750 tons of foundry grades. From New 
England reports are a trifle more encouraging, though 
in spots. The better demand for woolens and worsteds 
has been felt in textile machinery lines and such New 
England establishments as have had orders recently 
from the countries at war, largely on government ac- 
count, have added their contribution to the somewhat bet- 
ter feeling in that district. It appears that Buffalo-fur 
naces are not having uniform experiences with the 
foundry trade. Several large buyers have held up ship- 
ments on pig iron from Buffalo, but in a number of 
cases smaller foundries have urged forward shipments. 
We quote Northern iron for tidewater delivery as fol- 
lows: No. 1 foundry, $14.75 to $15; No. 2 X, $14.25 to 
$14.50; No. 2 plain, $14 to $14.25. Southern iron i 
quoted at $14.75 to $15 for No. 1 and $14.25 to $14.50 
for No. 2. 

Ferroalloys.—The English producers of 80 per cent 
ferromanganese have reduced the price to $68, sea 
board, for sales that may be made from now to the 
end of the year. This is a cut of $12 from the market 
price of the last few weeks. But there is no inquiry 
and the market is dead. Deliveries on contracts are 
reported to be satisfactory and in some cases beyond 
the needs of the consumers, owing to the unsatisfactory 
state of their order books. It is good opinion that there 
is no immediate likelihood of a scarcity. Rumors are 
heard of a desire on the part of some consumers, well 
supplied with the alloy, to sell a part of their supply, 
but actual sales were not confirmed. The Steel Corpo 
ration does not now seem to be a factor in the market. 
Quotations for 50 per cent. ferrosilicon remain at $71 
to $73, Pittsburgh, according to the tonnage sold. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—With the pronounced dull- 
ness, prices are weak. While recently prevailing quota 
tions are still made, it is freely admitted that an attrac- 
tive tonnage in bars, shapes or plates will bring con 
cessions. There are unconfirmed rumors of 1.15c., Pitts- 
burgh basis, being done for structural material, while 
most of the small amount of plate business going is at 
1.15c., Pittsburgh, with some instances of a basing at 
1.20c. at the mill instead of Pittsburgh, bringing an 
advantage of 40c. per ton to the buyer over 1.15c. 
Pittsburgh. The week is nearly devoid of large lettings, 








although at this writing about 4000 tons is about ready 
to be decided. Eidlitz & Ross are reported to have the 
900 tons for the Orthopedic Hospital. To be added to 
recent lists of projects pending may be mentioned 500 
tons for the Union National Bank, Scranton, on which 
the general contract has been placed, and 500 tons for 
a high school at Allentown, Pa. The loft building at 
Broadway and Thirty-fifth street will take 2700 tor 

Some bar iron makers report a fair run of orders and 
among mills, at 
higher 


prices continue to show a wide range 
as high as 1.30c. at mill, and 
quoted below has been accepted for some last 
contracts. We quote mill shipments of steel bars and 
shapes at 1.20c., Pittsburgh, or 1.36c., New York, steel 
plates at 1.3lc. to 1.36c. New York, and iron bars at 
1.25¢. to 1.30c., New York. For lots 
quote iron and steel bars 


least the price 


quarte) 


store we 
New York, 


1.90c. 


trom 
LS - 


1L.85c. to 


at 1.80c. to 
and plate and structural material at 
Cast-Iron Pipe.—The Department of Water Supply, 
Electricity of this bids to- 
(Thursday) on 195 pipe for 
Brooklyn. Municipal lettings few and far 
apart. Salem, small quan- 
tities of pipe required for immediate use, but the city 
authorities have taken no action yet regarding the very 
large quantity needed for next spring. 
private plentiful and 
tities are being purchased in this 
dry and mild weather is enabling 
done under exceptionally favorable 
season. Export 
from pipe 
presents a 
tracts by 
that 1000 Havana, Cuba. 
An inquiry for tons Clara, 
expected to get in shape for closing at an early day. 
Carload lots of 6-in. are quoted at $20 to $20.50 per net 


and will 


morrow 


Gas city 


tons of 8-in. 


open 


are now 


Mass., is purchasing some 


Inquiries fron 
considerable 
The 
laying to be 


for the 


buyers are qual 


way. continued 
pipe 
conditions 


attention 


quest ion 


receiving much 
but the financial 


the closing of cor 


It is 


business is 
manufacturers 

formidable 
South American 
has been sold to 
1000 for Santa 


obstacle to 
buyers. understood 
tons £0 to 


Cuba, is 


ton, tidewater. 
Old Material.—Little new business has been placed 
recently in this market. Consumers of steel scrap 


making no 


along 


rolling mills 
appear to be 
An inquiry 
quantity of cast the 
but it is understood to have been withdrawn. 


Stocks of scrap in 


show but slight interest, 
inquiries and foundries 
without buying scrap. 

scrap 


are 
getting 
for a considerable 
last week 
Che mar- 
this vicin- 
unusually 


was in market 
ket is becoming weaker. 
abundant while 
The whole situation 


railroad lists 
would 


ity are are 


heavy. seem to indicate 


that values will be forced considerably lower. The 
railroads are obliged to dispose of their old material, as 
it gets in the way and must be moved and besides the 
companies need the money. Dealers’ quotations are 


nominally as follows, per gross ton, New York: 





Old girder and T rails for melting 1.75 to 

He \ elting s i s 
Relay I s 00to 2 
Rerolli rails Ot ( 
Iron es l 
Steel le Oi 
No l iroad Vroug t Uv 
Wrought-iron track s¢ 1 , ‘ Orn 
No. 1 yvard wrought, lk 

No. 1 yard wrought, 

Light iro te ( 
Cast borings ‘ { a 
Wrought turning 6.00 to 6.9 
Wrought pipe S00 te S 
Carwheels ot) 0 to 

No. 1 he cast, bre er ip 1 ; 

Stove 

Locomotive grate b i 
Maileable ¢ t 


Some British Lines Better 


Large Orders for Horseshoes—Sales of American 
Billets—Dominion Sells Wire Products 
(By Cable) 
Octobe} 1914, 


Very 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


A little more is being done in finished iron. 


large orders for horseshoes have been placed for home 
use and for France. Finished steel is quieter. The 
galvanized sheet trade is poor and prices are weak. 


America is reported to have booked a small line of 
plates for Japan. American 


been QRs, ($2 


Bessemer 
Glas- 


sizes of tin 
billets 


have sold at PE.Bols tis He 
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gow. The Dominion Steel Company is 
rods here at £6 12s. 6d. ($32.23), ci 
also wire nails at 8s. 6d. ($2.07) basi 


keeps quiet, with price changes trifling, b 
increasing steadily. Deliveries of pig iro 
below normal but are better than in Aug 
in Connal’s stores are 104,110 gross tons. 
012 last week. The active blast fu 
three districts are 156, against 191 a yea 
quotations as are available are as follow 

Tin plates, coke, 14 x 20, 112 sheets, 
Wales, 12s. 9d. ($3.10). 

Cleveland pig iron warrants (Tuesday 
($12.30), against lid. ($12.39) last v 

No. 3 Cleveland pig iron, makers’ price, M 
dlesbrough, 51s. ($12.41), against 5ls. 


tons 


50s. 


last week. 
Steel black sheets, No. 28, 
£9 5s. ($45.01). 
Steel ship plates, Scotch, delivered loca 
($54.06). 


export, f.o.} 


Steel rails, export, f.o.b. works port, £6 5 
Hematite pig iron f.o.b. Tees, 66s. 6d 9 
against 66s. 9d. ($16.24), last week. 
Sheet bars (Welsh), delivered at works 
Valley, £5 2s. 6d. ($24.94). 
Steel joists, 15 in., export, f.o.b. Hull 
£6 12s. 6d. ($32.23). 


Steel bars, export, f.o.b. Clyde, £7 2s. ¢ 


Metal Market 


NEW YORK, Octobe 
The Week’s Prices 
Ce s Per Pound for Early Deliver 
er, New York Lead Sy 
Electro Tin, New St Ne : 
Sept Lake lytic New York York Louis Yor 

( 11.7 31.00 75 , 60 
12.00 11.75 31.05 70 

00 11.75 31.12% 3.70 
12.06 11.7 = 4 70 
2 O00 11.62% 31.00 3.60 >.4 

00 11.62% 30.871%4 3.50 371 


Copper buying continues light and quotatio1 
On one day only was there good buying 
Lead has ag 
The den 


Demand 


lower. 
and quotations have changed but little. 
been reduced, following keen competition. 
for spelter is light and prices are lower. 

abroad has caused antimony to take a turn upward 


New York 


Copper.—The aggregate of the spotty business w! 
has been done is light. In electrolytic, prices vary 
what. It is understood that one producer is not 
specifically, although it has been intimated that 12 
full terms, would be accepted. Another producer, hov 
ever, will take business at 11.75c., full terms, which 
equal to 11.62%c., cash, New York. Lake is quote 
12c. to 12.25c., though there is a limited quantity 
prime Lake to be had at the lower figure. While th 
juantity is not large it is more than sufficient to meet 
present demand. Exports this month total 3240 
and the prospects are that exportation will be less¢ 
now that England will prevent neutral nations f1 
ceiving more copper than they may need for 


the 
purposes. 

Copper Averages.—The Waterbury average 
month of September was 12.87%c. The average Nev 
Yor! for Lake, based on daily quotations ! 
lron Age, was 12.67\%c., and for electrolytic, 


ame authority, 12.05%éc. 


price 


Tin.—The market has been dull except on 
when probably 200 tons, mostly for future delive 
dealt in. There is considerable interest on the | 
consumers in future metal and provided they ce 
it at their figure a good volume of business would 
What they are willing to pay, however, is too lo 
considered by the sellers. There is an ample sup} 


x 


which is rather tightly held, but the situation 
easier in this respect next week when there will b 
heavy arrivals from London. 


The New York quot tio! 





— 





‘0).8714e. The arrivals this month total 
ere is afloat 2885 tons. 

eal of independent producers in going 

business there was caused the Ameri- 

& Refining Company to reduce its prices 

60c.. New York, and 3.45c., St. Louis, and 

.50c., New York, making the St. Louis 

Since that time there has been a 

ry and buying, but, all told, it has not 


c 


S Though exports in September amounted to 
tons, foreign demand has now fallen off 
y and this, together with the dull do- 
. has caused prices to decline to 4.95c., 
d 4.80c., St. Louis. Unless conditions 
de is of the opinion that curtailment of 
e inevitable. 
\ ony.—On the strength of an inquiry from 
imors that England had instructed agents 
ack to that country, prices advanced 
lay. Cookson’s was quoted at 13c.; Hal- 
Chinese and Hungarian at llc. to 12c., and 
amed prices Ze. per lb. higher. It is 
» antimony was shipped back to Europe. 
mixture with lead for the contents of 


Metals.—The market continues quiet. Dealers’ 
re nominally as follows: 


Cents per ib 
rucible 11.7 to 12.00 
d wire 11.25 to 11.50 
a | bottoms 10.25 to 10 “ 
: 8.50to 8.7 
6.25 to 6.50 
ompositior 11.00 to 1] 
9 HO to 4g ‘ 
( 
+00 


, Chicago 


: While there has been considerable buy- 
5 the market has at no time gotten away 
5 position to shade quotations. Prices have 
easure nominal and without quotable change 
eek. The market for tin has been unusually 

neid 


ideration is being given to the possi- 
itation in the supply of antimony, and its 
med up somewhat for that reason. We 
ws: Casting copper, 12.25c.; Lake copper, 
prompt shipment; small lots, %ec. to \4c. 


in, carloads, 31.75¢c.; small lots, 33.75c.; 
erized, 3.65c. to 3.72%c., and corroding, 
ton lots; in carloads, 2%ec. per 100 Ib. 
ter, 0.05¢. to 5.10c.; Cookson’s antimony, 14c. 


other grades, 10c. to lle. On old metals 
ying prices for less than carload lots as fol- 
per wire, crucible shapes, 1lc.; copper bot- 

opper clips, 10.25¢.; red brass, 10c.; yellow 
ead pipe, 3.30¢.; zinc, 3.50c.; pewter, No. 
27c.; block tin pipe, 29c. 

St. Louis 

».—The market for nonferrous metals has 
lull and prices have fallen off somewhat. 

tions are as follows: Lead, 3.55c.; spelter, 
0c.; Lake copper, 13c.; electrolytic cop- 
ookson’s antimony, lle. In the Joplin ore 
; highest price reported for zinc blende was 
nan assay basis of 60 per cent. at $42. 


( 


me sales of inferior ore as low as $30. 

ing was at $39. Calamine was weak at 
ith the best settlement at $27. Lead ore 
6. Miscellaneous scrap metals are quoted 
Lead, 3c.; zine, 3c.; tea lead, 3c.: pewter, 
-6e.; light brass, 5¢.; heavy yellow brass, 
brass and light copper, 8.50c.; heavy cop- 
wire, 9.50e. 


[ron and Industrial Stocks 


NEw YorK, October 7, 1914. 
lefinite has yet appeared with regard to 
ng of the New York Stock Exchange. 
bonds and stocks are taking place pri- 
the result that occasionally the price real- 
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ized on some securities becomes known to the public, but 
no authoritative quotations are yet available. It would 
not be surprising if the Exchange should continue 


closed for several weeks more. 


Dividends Declared 


The Harbison-Walker Refractories Company, regu 
lar quarterly, 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable October 20. 

The Youngstown Foundry & Machine Company, 
semi-annual dividend, 3 per cent., payable October 15 

The Pittsburgh Coal Company, regular quarterly, 
] 4 per cent or the prefer red LOCK, payal le 
October 26. 

The Union Switch & Signal Company, regular 
quarterly, $1.50 a share on the common and preferred 
stocks, payable October 15. 


Paterson Industrial Exposition 


U nder the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce 


Paterson, N. J al industria exposition 1 to be held 
in that city October 12 to 24 Silk will be the pre 
dominating feature of the exhibition, inasmuch as Pat- 


erson leads in the manufacture of that commodity, but 


the various other industries of the city will be repre 
sented also. Manufacturers of silk machinery in six 
different States have arranged to display their ma 
chines, which will illustrate the manufacture of silk 
from the earliest stages to finishing the product Che 
exposition will open with a military, ci and indus 
trial parade which is to be reviewed by Governor Jame 
F. Fielder of New Jersey 

\ paper on the counter current p iple as ap 
plied to directly fired and to waste heat boiler ap 
peared in the August number of the Journal of the 
Engineers’ Society of Pennsylvania. It discusses at 
ome length the conditiot under which fuel econo 
mizers should be installed and those under which the 
use of waste heat boilers is economical. The conclusio1 
draw! by the author, George H Gib on, George H 
Gibso1 ( ompany, New York (¢ ity, are that econo 
mizers can be used profitably regardle of the fuel 
price and load factor, as if an economizer is not 
l talled the boiler must heat the water ip to the 
evaporation point at a lower efficiency, nee it con 
tall water at the temperature of steam, while the 
economizer utilizes the low initial temperature of the 
water to increase the heat absorptior Waste heat 
hoilers and turbines should be put in fora high steam 
pressures as are practical, in view of other consider 
ations, and the boiler should be supplemented by ar 
economizer to obtain the maximum amount of power 
from a given amount of gases 

Heat treating in the plant of the Burroughs Adding 


Mac hine Compar Vv, Detroit, is now dor e 1 a new D uld 
ing of reinforced concrete, 55 x 130 ft. in plat Ter 


new furnaces have been added to the equipment, com 


prising seven for carbonizing by the cyanide of pota 
sium process, or for lead hardening; one for heating 
or annealing in melted barium chloride: one for black 
oxidizing and one for carbonizing, this using ervice 
vas as a carbonizing agent as well as a fuel 


The offices of the Harbison-Walker Refractories 


Company, heretofore located in the Turley Building, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, are being removed to the company’s 
plant in the East End. L. C. Turley is general mar 


ager of the company. 


The Standard Mfg. Company, Shelby, Ohio, ha 
moved into a new fireproof plant, 50 x 180 ft largely 
increasing its forme! capacity. The company manu- 
factures sash locks, drawer pulls, spring floor hinges and 


checking hinges 


The Falls Hollow Staybolt Company, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, which will erect a rolling mill and muck mill, has 
placed the engineering contract for the building of its 
new plant with Walter Rachals & Co., engineers 


Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Book Review 


Iron Ores: Their Occurrence, Valuation and Control. 
By Edwin C. Eckel. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York. Price, $4. 


This 425-page book is an ambitious and consistent 
attempt to cover the commercial and financial sides of 
the iron ore industry, with whatever geological and 
operative information may be necessary to general 
understanding of the main object of the work. How 
well the attempt has succeeded must be determined by 
the reader, who will bring to bear upon his judgment 
his own knowledge, experiences, prejudices and what 
breadth of outlook he may possess. Whatever he may 
think of some of Mr. Eckel’s conclusions, he must ac- 
knowledge that the book is based upon wide information 
and long experience. He will be inclined to think, I take 
it, that the author has approached some of his chapters, 
notably that on the probable duration of American 
reserves of ore, with a good deal more assurance than 
can be warranted by the facts at command. Never- 
theless, the book contains a great deal of valuable data, 
compiled from many sources, and discussed with in- 
telligence and skill. 

The author very properly devotes much space to a 
discussion of the sedimentary ores, such as those of 
Birmingham and Wabana. These ores exist in enormous 
quantity, but generally their potentialities have not been 
appreciated because of their relatively slight consump- 
tion. Mr. Eckel looks for a great growth in the use of 
such ores, especially those situated in the southerr 
United States. But he fails to consider one factor in this 
matter; it is this: While the territory available to 
_Birmingham producers is quite similar in square miles 
to those drawing steel supplies from Pittsburgh or 
Chicago, its industries agricultural and its popu- 
lation includes a class lacking great buying power. It 
has neither the diversification of industry nor the con- 
sumptive requirements per capita that have made Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago such steel centers and that have 
forced the Lake Superior region to contribute four-fifths 
of the American supply of ore. And it will take a radi- 
cal change in Southern economic conditions to effect a 
reversal of this factor. 

Mr. Eckel’s belief in the future overwhelming im 
portance of the Atlantic ore market is well stated, and 
coincides with the opinion of many men of affairs. 
Indeed, it is easy to prophesy that the time will come 
when miners of the interior of the United will 
be far more interested in that market than they are 
today. Cheaper transport, such as will be afforded by 
the New York barge canal, is likely to bring interior 
ores into competition in this market, even if sound judg- 
ment would conserve them for the interior steel maker. 

Referring to the beneficiation of lean ores the author 
states that “concentrated ores are important 
factor today in the iron industry, and except in certain 
areas it will be many decades before they become the 
leading source of supply.” This quotation in itself 
does not mean much, but taken in connection with the 
author’s general remarks on the subject of concen- 
tration one may assume that Mr. Eckel has no great 
expectation that concentration will be of particular im- 
portance within many years. Although his opinion is 
that of an exceptionally well informed engineer, many 
feel that the supply of high grade low-phosphorus 
American ores must be secured shortly from lean ores, 
and by concentration. This concentration will so in- 
crease available ores that no estimates of total reserves 
or of duration of reserves are worth much which do not 
consider these concentrable ores. 


are 


States 


+ an 
not an 


In a discussion of various attempts that have been 
made to estimate iron ore reserves, beginning with that 
of Dr. Térnebohm in 1905, Mr. Eckel pays a good deal 
of attention to the Hayes estimate of 1908, prepared at 
the suggestion of the Conservation Commission, and he 
states that “this report must stand as the for 
all future discussions of this subject.” Just why any 
particular preliminary engineering guess should be 
taken as a basis for all future discussion, to the exclu- 
sion of other guesses, is difficult to understand, unless 
it recommends itself by some particularly meritorious 


basis 
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figure. The Hayes estimate gave a total 
ores in the Southeastern section as 538 
(I eliminate the odd thousands as a trivia] « 
attempt at apparent precision where no 
possible), and it gave the total for Lake 
3510 million tons available. There may be 
Lake Superior, though nobody knows it yet, 
official figures we have are not up to 2000 
even now; but there are certainly severa 
million tons in the Southeastern region. 
eastern estimate of 298 million tons is wide 
known in 1908. To say that such an estimat 
for all discussion smacks of an obsession 
sional courtesy. It is as well, sometimes, to 
what one thinks as to wave one’s hand and 
“After you, Alphonse.” 

Mr. Eckel wisely draws attention to th 
there will come a point in the ownership of or 
when they are a burden, and worth less tha 
Most of us can recall specific cases in our ow 
ence where such has been the fact. But it 
convince the layman or the banker that an 
may gather such extensive 
himself. 

Chapters on origin of iron ores and their geolog 
occurrences, together with discussions of typ: 
posits and the natural methods of exploring or 1. 
tions are written simply and clearly and contain much 
interesting information. Many pages are 
mining cost figures, in the main taken from 
reports of Government investigations, to which 
gations and their instigators Mr. Eckel pays 
spects in no uncertain language. There is non 
gloss of professional courtesy here! 

It would seem that a bibliography either should be 
or should not be. It must be that more than half a 
dozen important publications have been issued on any 
one of the subjects upon which Mr. Eckel prints the 
briefest bibliographical citations, and at that incl 
fleeting descriptive articles published from time to time 
in semi-technical journals. 

The book should be in the library of any man wh 
proposes to keep up to the time in the literature of iron 
ores. The information it contains is well digested and 
in convenient form. D. E. W 


reserves as 


ding 
iding 


Records of New Commercial Attaches 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 7, 1914.—In view 
the interest manifested by many business me! 
recent appointment by the Secretary of Commercs 
seven commercial attaches, which has resulted 
number of inquiries addressed to the Department 
to the experience and special qualifications of thé 
pointees, the record of each of the officials has 
compiled and is presented below. 

A. H. Baldwin has been appointed commercia! 
tache to London by transfer from the position of chief 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. H 
was a student at Yale, lived two years in Paris, 4! 
since 1884 has filled important executive positio 
the Government service. For the past four years ° 
has served as chief of the Bureau of Manufactures 
and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerc: 
He has traveled extensively for the Government in t 
United States, Alaska, Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
European countries. He speaks French and is 
versant with Spanish, German and Italian. 

C. W. A. Veditz, appointed commercial attache ' 
Paris, is a graduate of the University of Pennsy!vanié 
where he specialized in finance and economics, and 2 
terward did postgraduate work in economics and pol 
ical science in Germany, France, Austria, Switzer/an¢ 
and Italy. Since the completion of his Eur 
studies, he has been alternately a college profess0 
economics and an expert investigator of the Ur 
States Government. 





y 


For the Government he has 
ried on five economic investigations in Europe, 
ing to such subjects as child labor laws and their © 
forcement, foreign markets for harvesting machinery, 
wages and labor conditions in the textile industry 4"° 
costs of production of earthenware and china. 
speaks French and German fluently. 








1914 


Thompson, appointed commercial attache 
degree in engineering from Cornell 
member of the American Society of 

gineers, and a writer on technical sub- 

German and French. For many 

pson has been actively engaged in the 
the South, his work extending from 
otton in the field to the cotton mill 

ed oil mill. He has given considerable 
truction. He has traveled extensively 
sits to his foreign customers, and has 

a year’s tour undertaken for 

Hale, appointed commercial attache for 

is degrees from the University of Mich- 

Northwestern University, and has taken 

tudy in the University of Strassburg. 

1 on the staff of the Pan-American Union 

d has traveled extensively in Latin- 
ies. After some experience in Mex- 
e of the Mexican International Rail- 

1 of study at the University of 

’r. Hale speaks German, Spanish and 


ourse 


Hutchinson, appointed commercial at- 
le Janeiro, Brazil, is a graduate of the 
California, has a degree from Harvard, 
Leipzig. He is now associate professor 
1 a dean in the University of California. 
practical commercial experience in bank- 

has traveled widely in Europe, the 
isia, Alaska, Hawaii and Latin-Amer- 
a special study of trade conditions in 

South American countries for the Depart- 
and Labor in 1905 and 1906. He is 
shed linguist and is the author of “The 
and International Trade Competition,” 
ss, and other works on commercial subjects. 


merce 


ngton, appointed commercial attache for 
graduate of Yale and has had 
railroad work in various parts 
He served four years as an of- 
1910 he en- 


Is a con- 
<perience in 
| State Ss. 

Philippine constabulary. In 
eign sales organization of the Standard 
stationed at Java. Subsequently 
i traveling agent for the company in 
Indies from which service he resigned 
p t Latin-America. Mr. Harrington 


' 


being 


uently. 
t . 
LOI 


(rnold, appointed commercial attache 
ce trai sferred position of con- 


from the } 
Hankow, where he has done excellent 
the past 12 years. He 
s various dialects, and has traveled 
the Chinese Republic on special commer- 
at Dalny, Foo- 


wide acquall 


promotion for 


He has been stationed 
has a 


China 


and 


e leading men of 


ind Chefoo, 


B. Black Company, Chester, Pa., has been 
nder the laws of Pennsylvania with $50,- 
for the manufacture of edge tools, 

[he incorporators are the heirs of the late 
vho succeeded H. B. Black & Co., manu- 
iginal Wm. Beatty & Son’s edge tools 
86. On this date H. B. Black, who pur- 
tty interests in 1875, associated with him 
B. Frank Beatty and John B. Black. The 
f goods has been made since 1806 and has 
ne family of Beattys and their descen- 

k will be carried on in the present plant, 
Second street, Chester, on the tracks 
lphia & Reading Railroad and in 
-laware River. The line consists of 
s, axes, hatchets, adzes, mill picks, bush 
Anna R. Black 

ent of the new company; Lillian B. Swint, 
ind Harry B. Black, secretary and treas- 


¥ 


close 


ves and coopers’ tools. 
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Philippine Iron and Steel Imports 

WASHINGTON, D. C., October 7, 1914 In view of 
the widespread interest in the foreign commerce of the 
United States at this time, the Bureau of Insular af 
fairs has secured from Manila the custon returns 


for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914. 
show a phenomenal increase in the consumption of 
and steel products. The gain on previous year 
more than 50 per The total Philippine 

of all classes of merchandise for 191 
$56,011,570, which 
1913, while the exports were 


iron 
was 
cent. imports 
4 were valued at 
was $316,013 below the total for 
valued at $51,238,048, or 
about $2,500,000 less than the total in 1913, whicl 
the largest in the history of the islands. Notw 
ing the slight falling off in total imports, the 
goods imported from the United States rose f 
387,085 to $28,571,821, from which it 
the first time than one-half the imports for a 
full fiscal year received from the United 
During the same period the imports from the United 
Kingdom declined from $5,652 
those from Germany 


952. 


was 
ithstand 
value of 
om $25 

appears that for 
more 
were 


states. 


880 to $5,229,702. while 


from $2,744,835 to $3,327, 
1914, her 
share of the Philippine imports being 3 5.856.662 as com- 
pared with $2,756,508 in 191 The United States ab- 
sorbed 47 per cent. of the exports of the 
1914, the total taken by this cour 
as compared with 37 per cent. in 1913, when the total 
taken was $1!),848;885. 
The developn ent ot the sugal 
has decided t 
sugar machinery of all kinds, including power plants 
ef various 


rose 


Japan, however, outranked Germany 


Philippines in 


try being $22,047,105, 


ndustry in the Philip 


pines given a l 


impetus to the imports of 


types Corrugated roofing, a 
used by the sugar mills of the 


item of iror 


largely 
the 1 ext 
The 
following table shows the total imports of the principal 
articles of the schedule for the 1914 


isiands, wa 
; + 


most important and ste mport 


metal fiscal year 








as compared with 1913, together with the share of the 
United States and of the principal competing countries: 
Ar s 
Mi } . 
I ted King f 
rrug ‘ fine ‘ ; ‘ 
l t i St ‘ ‘ 
United Kingdo1 
r ets I \ 
is 
bs 
1 ted S é 
ur 
S ral , ’ 
ed St : ™ 
ted K f 
Germany 5.4 
E s and rods 61.6 ¢ 
t ] states ’ : 
' m 3 ~ 
T j K ne 67 
Germany f 
es and fi { 
I'nited Stdt 
Germany f 
t ed King f { 
W in . 
Seat ‘ 
te King 
" S + 
I ed States f 487 
Germar 128 
tT’, ted K Eg ry { .o 
p Ss t ‘ 
T te State 8.4 661 
Ger ] 
an wie . f 
. Statee 4 & AS 
Gerr 97 76 
Austria Hune } 41 
, toa oa 9 


Officials of the Bureau of Insular Affair 
the opinion that if American manufacturers will devote 
a little study to the Philippine industrie 


express 


employing iron 


and steel products, they will rapidly acquire a much 
larger percentage of this business. Consumers there 


have certain preferences to which English, German and 


Belgian manufacturers have carefully catered, but 


popularity 


American goods are rapidly increasing ir 
and only minor concessions are neces 
more of the business. w. lk G 


ary to secure 


Co-operation in Export Trade in Stee! 


No Organized Action Under Present Con- 


ditions — Foreign 


St. Louis—Coming Pan-American Conference 


Co-operation in Extending Export Trade 
in Steel 


Publication been 


has made in the past week of 
statements credited to officers of independent steel com- 
panies, to the effect that the independent manufac- 
turers are to co-operate with the United States Steel 
Corporation in the extension of the country’s export 
trade in steel products. Unwarranted inferences are 
likely to be drawn from these publications. The Iron 
Age finds no indication of any different status of the 
export steel trade than has existed heretofore. It is 
hardly to be expected that the Steel Corporation, with 
its thorough organization for export trade built up in 
the past ten or twelve years, would entertain the idea 
of working with other companies which have no such 
organization. It is not at all likely, moreover, with the 
dissolution suit pending, that any steps would be taken 
which had even the appearance of a resumption of the 
policy of “co-operation” on which the Government 
laid stress in the prosecution of this suit. 

Nothing more tangible apparently exists as a found- 
ation for the publications on this matter made in the 
past week than the fact that both the Steel Corpora- 
tion and one independent company are repre- 
sented on the National Foreign Trade Council, whose 
members are from various industries and lines of trade. 
As has noted more than these columns, 
there is a movement on foot for such an amendment of 
the Clayton bill as will permit companies in the same 


has 


steel 


been once in 


business to join their forces in pushing export trade, 
where no single company could maintain an organiza- 
tion for that purpose. If sentiment accumulates in 
favor of such permission being granted, the independ- 
ent steel companies might carry out a plan that has 
been agitated for some time, to have joint representa- 
tion in certain foreign markets. With the Trade Com- 
mission in existence such co-operation would be pos- 
sible, with the oversight of that body, and the public 
properly safeguarded against any extension of the co- 
operation to the domestic trade. Some such aid to the 
increase of the country’s exports of steel and many 
other products may be and ought to be the outcome of 
the serious thought now being given to this problem. 


Foreign Trade Notes 


Exports of merchandise from the port of New York 
for the week ending Saturday, October 3, were valued 
at $15,270,365, as compared with $20,032,132 in the pre- 
ceding week, and $14,561,782 in the corresponding week 
of 1913. In the first three weeks of September those 
exports were $12,210,000, $13,906,000 
respectively, and the average in 
$11,000,000 a week. 


and $17,208,000 
August was about 
The falling off in the past week 
from the preceding week of heavy exports may have 
been because the $20,000,000 movement 
unusual and temporary influences. 

President James A. Farrell of the United States 
Steel Corporation, who is chairman of the National} 
Foreign Trade Council, has prepared a leaflet on “The 
War and South American Trade,” which the 
is about to distribute. It is issued “in the hope of cor- 
recting prevalent misconceptions regarding the trade of 
the United States with South America.” After em 
phasizing the necessity for the improvement of certain 
fundamental conditions before existing trade can be 
handled, “saying nothing of greater business in the 
future,” the paper discusses with great clearness the 
characteristics of South American trade, the influence 
of the war, reduced buying power, European invest- 
ments, possibility of United States investments, bank- 
ing facilities, disadvantages of the manufacturers of 
the United States and other phases of the subject. 


was due to 


council 
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The Sandusky, Ohio, plant of the Libbey ( 
pany is reported to have an order from 
500,000 bulbs to be used in making incandes 

The Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault §S 
Ontario, has orders for steel in connection 
contracts placed in Canada for the British a: 

The Foreign Trade Committee of Philad 
been organized in the past week, James M 
the Link Belt Company, being made chairm: 
are fifty-five members. A committee wi 
pointed to report on the various subjects to 
tigated. These include a_ proposed Latin-A 
Trade Convention in Philadeiphia, a Philads 
pedition to South America, the establishment 
formation bureaus in the large centers of Lat 
ica, agreement upon a method of meeting th: 
for long credits in South America and a stud 
raw products of South America with a view 
a larger market for them in Philadelphia. 


American Prices Must Be Right 
The following is an extract from a letter recently 
received by Voigt, Davis & Inc., exporters, 25 
Beaver street, New York, from one of their important 
connections on the West Coast of South America, the 
writer carrying on a large business in which he repre- 
sents six prominent American manufacturing 


Co., 


com- 
panies: 

“T am afraid this war is going to last longer than 
we all think and there will be very little chance for 
me to get goods from Germany for some time. Cer- 
tainly you know that especially in the ——— - line 
Germany furnishes a whole lot of merchandise. | 
now going over our whole stock and I am making a 
list of things which so far I have not been able to get 
from the States. I am noting down all particulars 
with each article, and I believe that you will be able 
to show the American manufacturers what is wanted 
here. If they are smart they will at once take ad- 
vantage of this and go to work to manufacture what 
is absolutely necessary for the South American mar- 
kets. 

“Certainly the American manufacturer must 
down in price, if he wants to maintain the trade, after 
Germany is ready again to supply this market. That 
is important. 

“T shall be very glad to hear from you what cha! 
there are to get these goods from the States. I am 
an American and naturally I want to protect m| 
country, but it is ail a question of price.” 


The Coming Pan-American Congress in 
Chile 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 7, 1914.—Work pre 
liminary to the drafting of instructions for the 
ance of the United States delegates to the fifth Fa 
American Conference to be held in Santiago, Une 
November 29, has been begun by the State Departmen' 
and the Department of Commerce, with co-operatio! 
the Pan-American Union, and the administratio! 
making every effort to secure results that will b¢ 
the highest value to the business men of this count’) 
and especially to those seeking to extend their trace 
with Latin America. Although these conferences ! 
the past have been designed to improve the trade 
relations between the United States and Centra and 
South America, no great accomplishments in this ¢r 
rection have been recorded, and the work has us ally 
taken a diplomatic rather than a commercial trend. 

The delegates from the United States to the 5a” 


v 
Day 
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e will be instructed to keep constantly 
important aims: First, to convince the 
Central and South American 
the friendliness of this government and 
of the administration to cultivate the 

as well as diplomatic relations; second, 

fullest detail practical, up-to-date sug- 

extension of our trade in Latin Amer- 
both import and export branches; and, 
of the financial condition of the princi- 
1f South and Central America together 
pective banking systems, this information 
| with a view to its usefulness to United 
desiring to establish branches in Latin 
ance the trade of this country, both pres- 


pective. 


of our 


war has proved an unfortunate epi- 
commercial as well as a diplomatic stand- 
h has been made by commercial rivals 
States in South America of the alleged 
le of this country toward Mexico. It will 
nt duty of our delegates to neutralize 
1 to convince the Pan-American countries 
ed States to-day stands ready to do 
ts power to bring about in Mexico not 
the complete industrial and commercial 

of tnat country. 
onflicting suggestions regarding oppor- 
the extension of our export trade in Latin 
d the best methods of pushing it, have been 
the Departments here both from their own 
business men more or less experi- 
that the administration believes 
nportant work can be done at the coming 
sifting these suggestions and separating 
re sane and timely from those which are 
wth of inexperience or over-zeal. The ex- 
act, while not specifically designed to in- 
with South America, provides im- 
eductions in rates on some leading South 
a fact that will not be lost sight 
delegates to Santiago. The suggestions 
recently reached the Department of Com- 
the Treasury Department to the effect the 
f the new currency act authorizing the 
ent of banks in South and Central America 
ate will be carefully inquired into and it 
the result of the coming confer- 
mmendations for the amendment of the law 
ide to Congress early in the coming session. 
of delegates to represent the government 
Sant has not yet been completed, but the names 
sideration include men of distinguished 
e and wide experience in diplomacy and 
nen ol 
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is trade, 


; 


' 
ou! rade 


r \ products, 


that, as 


business. 
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nal Foreign Trade Convention at Sf. 
Louis in January 


TON, D. C October a 


Latin-American 


1914.—The first 
Trade Committee, re- 
ted by Secretary of Commerce Redfield, 

with a resolution adopted at the con- 
eptember 10 on Latin-American trade, was 
New Willard Hotel on Friday, October 2. 


rell, chairman of the National Foreign 
tion, was elected chairman of the com- 
introduced Secretary Redfield, who ad 


ommittee and subsequently took an active 
iberations in executive session. 
feature of the meeting was the presenta- 
n of a report embodying the conclusions 
tigation of the South American trade prob- 
y the committee since its creation. This 
was accepted after discussion as “the 
view of sound commercial policy for the 
evelopment of improved trade relations in 
nemisphere,” will later be made public for 
the business men of the country. The 
‘\djourned subject to an early call by Chair- 
Those present included Robert Rose, 


lé 


nti 
1 
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trade adviser of the State Department; John Barrett 
director general of the Pan-American Union; J. P 
Grace, of W. R. Grace & Co., New York; Fairfax Har 
rison, president Southern Railway; W. E 
dent of W. E. Peck, New 


director of the 


Pe k, 


York: Clarence J 


presi- 


Uwens, 


managing Southern Commercial Con 
gress; Willard Straight; W. D. Simmor president 
E. C. Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, and E. P 


Thomas, president United States Products Com 
pany. Members of the committee represer 


Philadelphia, Boston, Sar 


Steel 
ting Chicago, 
d other 


Francisco at sections 


were unable to attend. After the meeting Chairman 
Farrell, on behalf of the National Foreign Trade Cour 
cil, issued the following call for a second National For 
eign Trade Convention to be held in St. Louis next 
January: 
: o7 ‘ _ aul 
xte Ss ‘ Y 
eve ‘ “ 
s uld t e counsel U t! I 
tl Natic F' g ‘ er W f 
st Ma um end { ep! 
J lust: ' 
Foreign Trade C N t 
Ir ( é } QS | 
ivi 
Since it LK 
- to n tr exist £! I ve 
! £ iter i nvit S 
su nn ta 
‘ gal It 
ed tI ssible meet 
‘ DY t or Ww y 
= f it r 


Secretary Redfield has agreed to co-operate in the 
work of the St. Louis convention and will probably de 
tail several of the trade experts of the Department of 


Commerce to assist the National Council. Wek. C. 


Enlistments from British Industrial Plants 


Late English engineering 
esting sidelights-on the 
industrial plants as affected by the European war. Up 
to September 11, for example, 118 the 
works and offices of the Westinghouse Brake Company, 
Ltd., had joined the British army, representing 28 pet 
cent. of the normal establishment The 
paying these men half-rate 
all who 


papers 
numbers of 


vive ome ince! 


working forces of 


mer from 


company 1S 
wages, and has agreed that 
return on the expiration of the service will 
find their places open for them. The 
Brothers Dynamo Works enlisted to the num 


400 and the firm is arran 


employee of Sie 
mens 
ber of 


ging to 


ep the posts 


of all these men open, provision being made meanwhile 
for their dependents. Some 852 employees of th 
sritish Thomson-Houston Company, Ltd Rugby, 
about 50 per cent. of the eligible imber, have 


half wages. 
Hans Renold, Ltd., Manchester, has for 
following distinction between employees d: 


listed at 
mulated the 


awing $12.50 


per week or less and those drawing more than $12.50 
In the former case full pay will be given to married 


men for the first four week 
followed by half-pay 
In the event of 
be continued to his dependents 
war, or until any 
Every man who joins the army will be 
ployment on his return, as far same 
position that he had occupied being kept open; if this 
is impossible, then another position will be found. In 
the case of the men in the higher 
than $12.50 per week, and also in the case of single 
men with dependents, special consideration will be 
given to each case. The case of those who take com 
missions from the first will be individually considered 
In the event of , . 
the allowances will only apply to those who had vol- 
untarily enlisted. 

From the works and offices of the British Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company, Ltd., Manchester, * 


after enlistment, to be 
until the conclusion of the wa 
being killed the allowance wil 

intil the end of the 
, 


pension available can be 


the man 


obtained. 
guaranteed em 
as possible the 


receipt of salaries 


universal service coming into force 


700 men have joined the army. 
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Joseph Fawell 


Joseph Fawell, president of Mackintosh, Hemphill & 
Co., formerly the Fort Pitt Foundry, Pittsburgh, died 
at his home October 1 after a long illness, aged 60 years. 
He was born at Sadberge, Durham, England, in which 
country he received his early education and training as 
a mechanical engineer. In 1878 he came to this coun- 
try and a year later entered the employment of Mackin- 
tosh, Hemphill & Co. as chief draftsman. His ability 
as a designer of rolling-mill equipment was soon recog- 
nized, and a short time later he was appointed chief 








JOSEPH 


FAWELL 


engineer, in charge of the drafting room and pattern 
shop. He remained in that capacity until 1902, when he 
was elected president of the company to succeed N. A. 
Hemphill, retired. Mr. Fawell was regarded in the iron 
and world as one of the foremost authorities in 
rolling-mill practice, and he was closely identified with 
the progress of that industry in this country. There 
are few American rolling mills or steel works of promi- 
nence in which there cannot be found some machinery 
which has been designed under his supervision. He 
leaves a widow, two daughters and one son, Joseph E. 
Fawell, of Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co. 


steel 


identified with the 

many years, died 
He was intimately asso- 
the 


EpWARD RILEY, who had been 
steel industry of Great Britain for 
September 12, aged 83 years. 
ciated with the early experiments on 
process at the Dowlais Iron Works. Later he carried 
on extensive investigations in the titaniferous 
iron ores. In the early eighties he began experiments 
on basic open-hearth furnace linings, and took out a 
patent for the use of crude petroleum oil and tar as a 
binder for use with burnt 
found so satisfactory 


Bessemer 


use of 


This was 
that he conveyed his patent to 
the proprietors of the basic process for a share in the 
basic patents, and in this way became intimately asso- 
ciated with the basic or Thomas-Gilchrist process. In 
May of this year he was presented with the 
Gold Medal at the meeting of the 
stitute. 


lime or dolomite. 


3essemer 


Iron and Steel In- 


CHARLES C. BURNHAM, Pawtucket, R. L., president 
Eaton & Burnham Machine Company, died September 


27, aged 88 years. He was born in Maine and went to 
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Pawtucket as a young man. He was ide 
the banking business of Pawtucket for n 
half-century, serving as a trustee of th 
Savings Bank, which was absorbed by the S 
Company in 1901, and was a member of th: 
cil elected following the incorporation of 
He leaves a widow, three sons and a daught 


GEORGE T. WARWICK, vice-president a) era 
manager of the International Machine & S ( 
pany, Springfield, Mass., died September 2 
years. He was the inventor and manufact 
old Warwick bicycle and certain bicycle pa) 
much to do with the perfecting of the mod 
Of late years he had devoted his time to the 
of screw machines. 


JOHN CHRISTIAN EDWARD STOLP, for n 
engaged in the manufacture of wire in N \ 
City, died September 29 at his home in Bro 
75 years. He leaves two sons and a daught: 


THOMAS BuRNS, Newark, N. J., found 
Thomas Burns & Son Iron Works, died Sept: 
aged 92 years. He leaves a widow and one 


JULY EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Iron and Steel Tonnage Exports Less Than Half 
Those a Year Ago 


The total value of our iron and steel exp 
July, as reported by the Bureau of Foreign 
mestic Commerce, shows a falling off of 30.7 per cent. 
from the value for the same month last year. This is 
a greater difference than for the previous two months— 
June, 25 per cent. and May, 26.2 per cent. 
for foreign goods, however, was only 10 per cent 
less than for July, 1913. The total value of the ex- 
ports of iron and steel and manufactures thereof, not 
including iron ore, was $16,737,552 against $18,927,9! 
in June, $19,734,045 in May and $24,170,704 in July, 
1913. Corresponding figures for imports were $2,772, 
662 in July, $2,835,110 in June, $2,835,290 in May 
$3,080,883 in July, 1913. 

The exports of commodities for which quantities 
are given totaled 114,790 gross tons in July, as 
pared with 143,953 tons in June, 139,110 tons in Maj 
and 237,160 tons in July, 1913. Wire rods, cut nails 
and steel sheets, which for the two months previou 
showed an increase over corresponding months in 191), 
fell off noticeably and are for this month less than for 
July last year. Hoops and bands, and especially 
and terne plates, are greater than for July a year ago 

Details of the exports of these tonnage commodities 
in July and the seven months ended with July, 
pared with the same periods of the previous calenda 
year, are as follows: 


Our bill 





»>77o) 











Exports of Iron and Steel 
July - -Sevel 
1914, 1913, 1914, 
gross gross gross gT 
tons tons tons t 
Pig o1 9,371 18,361 $0,381 
Scrap 3,642 7,076 27,49 
Bar iron ; 556 2,76 
Wire rods Pals 347 S 
Steel bars ; 8,164 ; 
Billets, ingots and blooms, 

n.e.s as ‘i 2,955 29,59 
Bolts and nuts 1,280 10,0 
Hoops and bands ; S46 5 7 
Horseshoes 82 ‘ 
Cut nails ‘ ; ‘ : 335 wy5 
Railroad spikes ......... 813 »404 
Wire nails ‘ : 2,474 1,523 18,21 
All other nails, including 

tacks cae ‘ 291 L,f 
Pipes and pipe fittings. 25,048 121 
Radiators and cast-iron 

house heating boilers 253 619 2,05 
Steel rails 9,550 56,233 119,2 
Galvanized-iron sheets and : 

plates p 3,103 7,617 24,77 
All other iron sheets and 

plates ule oats vs 823 
Steel plates 7,172 
Steel sheets ; 9,663 
Structural iron and steel. 14,388 l 
Tin and terne plates... 8,213 t 
Barbed wire 7,074 9 
All other wire.. 6,142 I 

PORE «exe's s 114,790 237,160 959,85 
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mports of commodities for which quan- 
totaled 24,958 gross tons, 37 per cent. 
1913, when 39,694 gross tons were im- 
eater than June, 1914, when they 
nly 23,075 tons. Most of the loss in 
year ago is in pig iron and scrap, al- 
are noticeable losses in bar iron, struc- 
steel, billets, wire rods, and particu- 
ne plates. On the other hand, steel rails 
plates are larger than for July, 1913. 
the imports of tonnage commodities in 
en months ended with July, compared 
ynding periods of the previous calen- 
follows: 


ts of Iro and Steel 








July Seven months 
1914, 1913, 1914, 1913 
gross gross gross gross 
tons tons tons tons 
? 
6,4' 8,124 
} ‘ 
11 70 0 
,. 056 >.218 18.88 t, 888 
001 '4 1,818 1,143 
67 1.76 6.150 7.912 
2,45 I I3a0 
6 507 
-4,480 
+270 2510 
} 2,850 2.138 
19 64 13.070 1! ¢ 
of 1.258 320 10 4 
24,958 9.694 96,820 205,475 


ore in July were 141,838 gross tons, 

tons in July, 1913. For seven months 

y, 1913, the imports were 850,883 tons, 
8,170 tons in the corresponding period last 


ilue of exports of iron and steel and 

thereof in the seven months ended with 

i, was $129,816,916, against $179,703,554 in 

7 ling period of last year, while the figures 
! re respectively $18,752,973 and $20,872 


'&,> 


Pittsburgh Manganese Ore Company 


irgh Manganese Ore Company, organized 
ago by some Pittsburgh capitalists, has 
he Farmers’ Bank Building in that city. 
tract of manganese ore property near Elk- 
ntaining 140 acres, and has since leased 

In the last few months it has been mining 
irs, or 100 tons, of manganese ore per 
d part of the output has been shipped to 
Steel Company and smelted in its Lucy 
ttsburgh. When the European war broke 
arcity of ferromanganese developed, the 
Manganese Ore Company shipped a good 
to various open-hearth plants. The ore 
16 to 50 per cent. manganese. Part of the 
been sold to paint manufacturers, who 

ke black paint, and also to brick makers, 
for producing the black spots in yellow 
e is transported from the mines to a 
Norfolk & Western Railroad, where it is 

he company is considering the advisability 
grinding machine and grinding the ore 
git. If this is done, a larger part of the 
sent to paint and brick manufacturers, 
the pulverized ore for their purposes. 
president; E. N. Ohl, vice-president; 

irer, and A. M. Speer, Jr., secretary. 


ige of September 24, page 720, under 
World’s Drilling Record Claimed,” data 
neerning a test of Detroit Twist Drill 
at the Foundry & Machine Exhibit at 
ber 11. Circumstances connected with 
h have been brought to our attention 
‘ation show that the claim of a world’s 
performance should not have been made. 
tion it is but fair to make public the 
ne Tool Company’s denial of the state- 
irticle that this company’s drill press 
one of the tests. 


oo 
So 
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DECREASE IN FOUNDRIES 


Statistics for the United States and Canada Show 
a Total of 6507 


Statistics compiled by the Foundry show that on 
August 1 a total of 6507 foundries were engaged in 
the United States and Canada in the production of 
gray iron, steel, malleable, brass and aluminum cast- 
ings, as compared with 6538 on July 1, 1912; 6594 on 
April 1, 1910, and 6366 in 1908. In the past two years 
a decrease of but 31 shops is shown, despite unsatis- 
factory trade conditions and the tendency to establish 
larger manufacturing units. An interesting disclosure 
of the compilation is that fully 25 per cent. of the 
companies that were listed in 1912 do not appear among 
the plants operating in 1914, at least under the same 
firm names. Many of the failures among foundrymer 
are attributed to the lack of proper accounting sys 
tems. Over 500 new plants were built in the last two 
years and many old ones increased their capacities 
In compiling the figures each plant was considered as a 
unit regardless of the number of casting department 
it contained. Considering each department as a unit 
there were 9421 casting plants in the United States 
and Canada on August 1, 1914, as compared with 9158 
in 1912, a gain of 263. In 1910 the total of casting 
units totaled 9158. 

The following table shows the totals of the variou 


kinds of foundries in the United States and Canada: 


14 


Stee Canad ’ 


An analysis by States shows that Ohio continues to 
lead as a malleable castings producer, with 29 shops as 
compared with 27 two years ago. Illinois is second 
with 26 and then follow Pennsylvania with 24 and 
New York with 22. Illinois has supplanted Pennsy!l 
vania as the second State. Wisconsin made no gain on 
the 20 operated in 1912, but Michigan shows an ir 
crease from 8 to 11. 

In steel foundries Pennsylvania leads with 78, after 
which comes Ohio with 29 against 34 two years ago, 
Illinois with 20 against 24 in 1912 and Wisconsin with 
20, a loss of two. The new plants have been offset by 
the dismantling of old ones. 

The four leading foundry centers of the United 
States are Chicago with 170 plants, Philadelphia with 
121, New York City with 116 and Cleveland with 104 
The brass casting trade shows a healthy growth, as 
seen from the following table: 


Tot ~ ind I Stat ) 
Tot t iSS ndries { { 
exe } s l Stat 

Exe bras ( I 

Brass ! tments l st t 5 
Brass part ents ( 1 
Alu foundries Stat 

Alu 1 rie ( 


The E. Keeler Company, manufacturer of boilers, 
Williamsport, Pa., will celebrate its fiftieth anniversary 
October 10. A banquet for its employees and sale 
force will be held at 6 p. m., to be followed by an enter- 
tainment at the Lycoming Opera House. A souvenir 
of the occasion will be given to each guest. The com- 
pany was founded in 1864 and its career has been con- 
sistently prosperous, and successful. The uniformly 
high standard and reliability of the company’s output 
have been determining factors in securing for it a trade 
and reputation which are nation wide. 


The Triumph Electric Company, manufacturer of 
electric light and power machinery, Oakley, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has opened a new office in New York City, located 
at 114 Liberty street, in charge of W. B. Elliott. 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts year. The mills are now being installed 
mills are the same size as now used, w! 
The Lewis Foundry & Machine Company, Pitts- 35-in. mill. Ten mills are now operating, A 
burgh, has received a contract for an electrically oper- are tin mills and four sheet mills. Th. ae 


ated bar shear, including approach and delivery 


tables, from the Seneca Iron & Steel Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. The shear is designed to cut three bars at 
one time. The company is also remodeling an aux- 


iliary shear for the Seneca Company and will furnish 
a cold mill drive, electrically driven, through Falk 
herringbone gears manufactured by the Falk Company, 
Milwaukee. The Seneca Company also has been buy- 
ing sheet mill and auxiliary equipment for 
to its plant. 


extensions 


The Verona Steel Castings Company, Verona, Pa., 
near Pittsburgh, is making additions to its plant that 


will about double its capacity. 

The Columbia Steel & Shafting Company has com 
pleted a three-story administration 
ft., at its works at East Carnegie, near 
to which the executive offices have been 
the Empire Building, Pittsburgh. A chemical labora- 
tory is located on the third floor of the building, and 
dining room and kitchen are also provided. 


building, 50 x 65 
Pittsburgh, 
removed from 


Although the general sales offices of the Cambria 
Steel Company are removed from Johnstown, 
Pa., to the Morris Building, Philadelphia, the offices of 
the purchasing agent, ore agent and traffic manager 
of the company will remain on the eighteenth floor of 
the Oliver Building, Pittsburgh. 

The Heslop Vuleanizing Products Company, Johns 
town, Pa., has purchased ground west of the sub 
urb of Coopersdale, and is making plans for building a 
plant. 


being 


new 


The stockholders of 
Wheeling, W. Va 


the Progressive Mfg. Company, 


have decided to change its name to 


the Wheeling Wrapping Machine Company, and will 
make Wheeling the permanent headquarters. The 


company expects to have its wrapping machine ready 
for the market in a short time. Directors have been 


elected as follows: M. E. Jackson, Andrew J. Habig, 
Harry Linton, J. H. Felmlee and S. J. Summers. Mr. 
Felm'ee is the inventor of the machine which will 


wrap packages and pack them boxes, ready for ship- 
ment. 

W. N. Kratzer & Co., Pittsburgh, have recently 
taken contracts as follows: Furnishing and erecting 
two structural steel frame buildings for the Lehigh 


Port'and Cement 
erecting st 


Company, 210 
ructural steel frame 


furnishing and 
building for the General 


tons; 


ireprocfing Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 100 tons; 
furnishing structural steel frame shields for three 
bridges for the Pennsylvania Railroad Company; struc- 
tural steel work for the I. O. O. Temple, Oil City, 
Pa., 375 tons; structural steel office and factory build- 
ing for the Gem Mfg. Company, North Side, Pitts- 


110 tons. 


that the 
Sharon, 


burgh, 
The report 
poration, 


Driggs-Seabury Ordnance Cor- 
Pa., has received an order for 2500 
automobile frames from the French government is offi- 
cially denied. The corporation is negotiating with some 
New York importers for automobile frames and trucks 
for foreign shipment, but as yet has not any 
business. 


closed 


Engineers’ 
met in its headquarters in 
Pee. on Tuesday evening, 
D. Berg, chief engineer of the Dravo- 

Cr abate. read a paper on “Steam 
Drive.” 


section of the 
Pennsylvania 


The mechanical 
of Western 
the Oliver Building, 
October 6. John 
Doyle Company of 
Turbine Mill 

The Pittsburgh Coal Company has made a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent. in a!l salaries of $100 per month and 
over, effective from October 1. Itds said the reduction 
will be restored after conditions in the coal trade im- 
prove. The demand for coal is quiet and low prices are 
ruling. 

It has been officially announced 
partments of the Follansbee 
works, at Follansbee, W. Va., including the three new 
sheet mills, galvanizing oe and corrugating 
plant, will begin operations by the first of the coming 


Society 


that the new de- 
Brothers Company’s 


mills will be used for the purpose of sup 
rial for the new galvanizing department 

The Westinghouse Machine Company, t Pit: 
burgh, Pa., has made a reduction of 8 per tina 
ries of all employees receiving $100 pe: nth 
over. The report that a similar reduction had 
made by the Westinghouse Electric & Mi 
and the Westinghouse Air Brake Company re 

An item recently printed in a Philadelphia par, 
stated that the Pressed Steel Products Coy sam 
Sharon, Pa., had received an order from Russia ¢, 
100,000 steel barrels. The company states that 
report is untrue; that it has not sold any stee| | 
to Russia or to any other foreign country. 

The safety department of the Youngstown S} 





arrele 


Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has issued neat! 
engraved gold-plated badges to the members of th 
various safety committees within the work Whe 


the men complete their terms of office, they 
the badges 


Wiil tur? 
and receive engraved gold watch 


stead. The plan was inaugurated by J. M. Wolt 
safety director. 

The Alloy Steel Forging Company, Manufact 
Building, Pittsburgh, whose plant is located at Bra 
burn, Pa., adjacent to the works of the Braeburn Ste 


Company, is looking for a site in the Pittsburgh dist) 
If a suitable location is found, the plant will re 
moved from Braeburn. The company makes a specialty 
of rolled and forged manganese steel. 

The formerly carried on by the Willian 
Harris & Son Company in the manufacture of mine- 
car hitchings and miners’ tools has been taken over by 
the Pittsburgh Knife & Forge Company. The plant is 
located on the North Side, Pittsburgh. New equipment 
has been added and, in addition to manufacturing the 
Harris line, crucible steel shear knives, solid or iron 
back, and of any length, are being turned out. W. H. 
Schoen is president; H. A. Ross, vice-president; A. R. 
Bassett, secretary and treasurer, and P. A. McBride, 
general manager. 


business 


The United Engineering & Foundry Company, Pitt 
burgh, has installed a 300-ton hydraulic forging press 
in the shops of the Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad at 
Greenville, Pa. 

A miniature model of the playground of the Ca 
negie Steel Company at New Castle, Pa., which is! 
garded as one of the finest in the country, is being 
prepared for the San Francisco Exposition. Beforé 
the model is taken to San Francisco it will probably b 
exhibited in other places. A feature of the institutior 
is the production of practically all the numerous recrea- 
tion devices in the New Castle works of the company 
They are original in design and are said to be extreme! 
efficient. 

The General Fireproofing Company, Youngstow! 
Ohio, has begun the erection of a two-story addition t 
its plant, 50 x 100 ft. 


Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association 


The monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Found! 
men’s Association was held in the Fort Pitt Hotel, 
that city, on Monday evening, October 5, preceded by a 
dinner. The speaker was Professor W. Trinks, ‘ 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, and consulting en- 
gineer of the Mesta Machine Company. Protesse! 
Trinks returned from Europe recently and 
impressions of conditions over there as he saw om. 
and also spoke of the prospects of this country develo 
ing trade in Europe. His talk was along the lines 0! 
the statement he made to The Iron Age on his retu : 
A resolution of sympathy was passed on the Heath e 
Joseph Fawell, president of Mackintosh, Hemphill & 
Co. Four new members were added, as follows: — 
Foundry Company, Sharon, Pa.; MceConway- -Torley 
Company and Poland Coal Company, Pittsburgh; Dar- 
lington Steel Casting Company, Darlington, Pa. 





his 


gave 
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Qctove! 

PERSONAL 
vvsavnvoestosenanunsegnnoossneonsseseetnmmonoeoennensouentonsssscsenconeuneseenss 
formerly general superintendent of 

plant of the Brier Hill Steel Company, 

Jhio, but who resigned several months 

appointed general manager of the Tata 

Company, Sakchi, India, whose plant con- 
ast furnaces, an open-hearth steel works, 
| two merchant bar mills. He expects to 
for India to take up his new work. He 
to Youngstown as an electrician for the 
Gas & Electric Company. He next took 
position with the Ohio Steel Company, 
terward absorbed by the National Steel 
later by the Carnegie Steel Company, 
ed States Steel Corporation was formed. 
ent to Gary, Ind., to supervise the elec- 
tion at that plant, and returned to 
1909, with the intention of taking 
onstruction work of the proposed Mce- 
for the Carnegie Steel Company. How- 
ills were not started and in 1912 Mr. 
o} appointed general superintendent of the 
teel plant of the Brier Hill Steel Com- 
, vice-president Bethlehem Steel Company, 
d from an extended stay in Chile, where 
‘ is in progress in the development of the 
nes of the company and in providing ore 
shipping facilities. 
E. Carpenter, sales manager of the Allied 
Company of America, 55 Wall street, New 
d from Europe October 5. 
i. Cantwell, Jr., superintendent of the 8-in. 
at the Lower Union works of the Carnegie Steel 
my Youngstown, Ohio, has resigned to accept 
p the open-hearth steel plant of the Brier 
fill S mpany in the same city. 
Kk. Carpenter, an experienced refrigerating en- 
g opened offices in the Pickering Building, 
Ohio. He was formerly in charge of a 
of the Triumph Ice Machine Company, 
F Roberts, manager of the Roberts Machine 
Kast Palestine, Ohio, has sold his interest in 
pany to J. D. Roberts and Charles F. Myers, 
Pa 
Vv. O formerly in the sales department of 
Steel Company, Warren, Ohio, has been 
neral manager of sales to succeed George 
signed. E. Theodore Sproull, formerly 
the general manager of sales.in the plate 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, 
as been appointed assistant general man- 
of the Trumbull Company. 
Clement, until recently chief engineer and 
of the Metal Products Company, De- 
has resigned to become sales engineer for 
ing Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
Conran, formerly manager of the New 
nch of the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Com- 
gh, has been appointed general sales 
he company. 

Schlesinger, Milwaukee, Wis., sailed for 

er 1. His daughter is the wife of Lieut. 

f the Austrian army. 

Neuter, who has been connected with the 
Schumann Company, Brooklyn, for some 
nereafter devote special attention to the 

rade on Long Island in connection with any 

ng to varnishes, enamels, and their uses. 

ment was made in the past week of the 

re ' E. H. Gary, chairman of the United 


Corporation, from the directorate of all 
ot affiliated with the Steel Corporation, 
veral banking companies in New York and 


Chicago, the Southern Railway, the Erie Railroad 
Allis-Chalmers Company, International Harvester Com. 
pany and American Steel Foundries. It is stated that 
this action is taken because of the apparently growing 
public sentiment against interlocking directorates 


Henry Lindenberger, president U. S. Reduction 
Company, Chicago, has returned from a business trip 
to Europe. 


E. C. Sickles has been engaged as works enginee1 
for the Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, Newark, N. J 


W. M. Mann has been appointed district manager 
in Texas for S. F. Bowser & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. His 
offices will be located in the Commerce Building at 
Dallas, Tex. 


Harry A. Pike, formerly Eastern sales manager for 
the Flannery Bolt Company, Pittsburgh, and who was 
also connected with the American Vanadium Company 
and American Radium Company, is now with the Clifton 
Porcelain Tile Company, Newark, N. J., which is de 
veloping a new industry—the manufacture of a por 
celain faced wall and floor tile by a non-lead process 
He will be the general sales manager of the company 
when the manufacturing plant is completed and ready 
for business. Meanwhile, he is looking after important 
details in the development of the company. 


George Beaumont, of the iron-ore and blast-furnace 
departments of Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has gone to Pasadena, Cal., to spend the winter. 


L. A. Green has withdrawn from the L. A. Greer 
Equipment Company, and is now located at 1409 First 
National Bank Building, Pittsburgh. 


Lake Ore Shipments in September 


The shipments of iron ore down the lakes from the 
Lake Superior region in September totaled 5,431,307 
gross tons, as compared with 7,259,662 tons in Sep 
tember, 1913, a decrease of 1,828,355 tons 
ing table gives the September and season shipments by 


The follow 


ports and the corresponding figures for 1913, all ir 
gross tons: 





Septe w ! 
ber be To‘ 0 Oct. 1 

1914 1 1914 19 
Kscanaba s ) 72 019.651 4.297. ; 
Marquette ID, 028 l i18 4 604 
Ashland 662,141 ‘ 17 9802 
Superior 1,901.4 4 0818324 
Duluth 1,126,532 1,938,823 "278.899 9.830.726 
Two Harbors 8 382 1,518,032 {204.97 $194,738 
Total 431.3! 7 1662 26,.709.4 » 273.417 


The Duluth percentage to October 1 was 19.76 this 
year as compared with 25.03 last year while the Great 
Northern dock at Superior shipped 33.21 per cent. of 


the total against 26 per cent. to October 1, 1913 


The J. A. Nickerson Company, Lincoln Inn Court 
Suilding, Cincinnati, Ohio, reports numerous contracts 
for metal lockers made in the past 30 days, indicating 
that business conditions in the Central West are im- 
proving. One of its latest contracts covers 1200 lockers 
for the Deleo Company, Dayton, Ohio, the total ship- 
ment weighing more than 25 tons. The company has 
just finished a contract for installing lockers in the new 
eight-story building of the Cincinnati Bell Telephone 
Company, as well as others for several large schools 
in the vicinity of Cincinnati. The Nickerson Company 
represents the Hart & Hutchinson Company, New 
Britain, Conn. 


The largest power transmission by means of chains, 
according to F. L. Morse, president Morse Chain Com- 
pany, Ithaca, N. Y., is one consisting of two drives, 
each of 2500 hp. capacity, for operating a 5000-hp 
generator in an Idaho power plant. There are eight 
chains all told, 21 in. wide and of 2-in. pitch. The 
sprockets have 71 and 47 teeth and are of 45.59 in. and 
30.31 in. in diameter respectively, and each of a face of 
92 in. The sprockets are 129 in. center to center, and 
each carries, as stated, four chains, each 21 in. wide. 
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NEW SOUTHERN IRON RATES 


Cause of the Confusion Arising from the Recent 
Reduction 


ALL ROADS HAVE NOT REDUCED RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 7, 1914.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has received the past week 
a large number of complaints from sellers and con- 
sumers of pig iron doing business at points north of 
the Ohio River. They allege that the tariffs filed by 
the railroads which were defendants in the case of the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company, et al., vs. the 
Louisville & Nashville Railway Company, et al., have 
not afforded the relief anticipated and that the com- 
plainants are being obliged to pay the old rates on 
Southern pig iron while points in contiguous territory 
have been favored since October 1 with the reduction 
of 35c. per ton as ordered by the commission. 

Some of these complaints are based on the contention 
that the roads against which the complaints were di- 
rected in the Sloss-Sheffield case have failed to comply 


with the commission’s order; other complaints have 
been filed by parties located on railroads which were 
not defendants in the Sloss-Sheffield case, but which 


complainants appear to think are bound by the commis- 
sion’s ruling; while a third class, 
litigation before the commission, 
through an oversight all the 
ritory in question were not specifically named in the 
original complaint, and, therefore, are probably not 
under any legal obligation to meet the new rates. The 
commission’s advice is solicited as to what action should 
be taken to secure an extension of the order made in 
the decided case to the roads not specified in the orig- 
‘inal complaint. In addition to the letters from sellers 
and consumers of pig iron, communications have been 
received from certain railroad companies, parties to the 
original case, calling attention to the inequitable con- 
ditions now existing and suggesting that the commission 
should take the initiative in securing the general ap- 
plication of the order made in the Sloss-Sheffield case. 


more experienced in 
state frankly that 
railroads serving the ter- 


AN ENTIRELY NEW CASE NECESSARY 


All the interested parties are advised that it is not 
possible for the Interstate Commerce Commission, un- 
der the law and adopted rules of practice, to afford the 
desired relief except upon the presentation and hearing 
in due form of an entirely new complaint directed 
specifically against the railroads omitted from the Sloss- 
Sheffield The commission, in replying to com- 
plainants, rarely makes a specific suggestion looking to 
litigation, and, adhering to this policy, its replies to the 
complaints received in this case have been limited to a 
statement of facts, namely, that the October 1 tariffs 
filed by the roads made defendants in the Sloss-Shef 
field case have appeared to conform fully to the com- 
mission’s order and that the commission has no power 
to extend that order to roads which were not named 
in the original complaint, and which, therefore, have 
not been granted a hearing. Unofficially, however, the 
commission officials point to the only remedy now avail- 
able which is in filing a new case directed against all 
the railroads serving points in interest which were not 
specified in the original complaint. In this connection 
the commission calls attention to the list of defendant 
roads in the Sloss-Sheffield case, as follows: 

Louisville & Nashville Ra 


case. 


ilroad Company Illinois Cen- 


tral Railroad Company Alabama Great Southern Railroad 
Company ; Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway 
Company St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Company: 
Southern Railway Company Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad Company, and H 


M. Atkinson and S. L 
bile & Ohio 
St. Louis 
Tennessee, 


Schoonmaker, receivers thereof 
Nashville, Chattanooga & 
Central Railroad Company; 
Railroad Company; Virginia 
Company ; Western & Atlantic Rail- 
road; Ocean Steamship Savannah; Merchants & 
Miners’ Transportation Company ; Clyde Steamship Company; 
Old Dominion Steamship Company; Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way Company; Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company; Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad Company; Penn- 


Mo- 
Railroad 
tailway; Tennessee 
Alabama & Georgia 
& Southwestern Railway 


Company ; 


Company, 
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sylvania Railroad Company; Western Ma 
Company ; New York, New Haven & Hartfor: 
pany; New York Central & Hudson River 
pany; Boston & Maine Railroad; Pittsburgh, 
cago & St. Louis Railway Company ; Chicag: 
nois Railroad Company; Chicago, Indianay: 


Railway Company ; and Carolina, Clinchfield & 


The commission is advised that a nu 
road systems, not embraced in the above ‘ 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, the ( a 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and the Balt & 
Southwestern, serve territory in which . mere at 
importance are located and prospective sate 
are urged to co-operate in the careful investigation o¢ 
the railroad situation so as to insure the 
the new complaint of all carriers who sho 
defendants. 


WILL TAKE PERHAPS SIX MONT! 


The new case, which it is assumed will nvtly 
filed by the interested parties, can hardly be settles 
within less than six months. The original case oc, 
pied the commission for more than a yea) 
chief issues were then threshed out it is ass 
the delay in the decision of the new case wi 
such as is necessary to meet the requirement 
commission’s rules of practice. As soon as th 
plaint is filed it will be served upon the defendant 1 
which are allowed 20 days to reply. Assuming tha 
the roads do not voluntarily make the desired chang: 
the issue will be joined before the commission and aboy 
15 days’ notice given of the date set for hearing th 
After the evidence is in the complainants » 
be given 30 days in which to file their brief, 15 days y 
be allowed for the filing of the defendants’ brief, and 
10 days for the complainants’ reply brief. 
is necessary, 10 to 15 days may then be required. After 
the case is submitted the commission usually takes 
about 90 days before its decision is handed down. It 
is possible, however, that some time may be saved by 
stipulations agreed upon by both parties. 

It is, of course, a somewhat remote possibility that 
the railroads not made defendants in the original case 
may agree to amend their tariffs in accordance with the 
commission’s former order, but such a proceeding is 
not to be expected and cannot be counted upon, and 
officials of the commission do not believe that the « 
troversy will be settled except as the result of a regu- 
lar proceeding. W. L. | 


A 


case. 


If argument 


Carnegie Steel Company May Reduce Wages 


On Wednesday, September 30, the Carnegie St 
Company of Pittsburgh posted the following notic 
all its plants operated under wage agreements: 

Referring to the le J 
ary 1, 1899, the undersigned, in 
visions of the agreement, hereby 
to terminate the agreement December 31, 1914. Att 
end of the year or thereafter either party will be 
to ask for such readjustments or changes in the scal 
be equitable. 


agreement concerning wages m 
accordance with the 
gives notice th 


* it desires 


as of 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, 


A. GC. DInKey, President 
Pittsburgh, Pa., September 30, 1914. 
As noted above, the agreement continues In tor 


unless 90 days’ notice is given by either side of : 
sire to terminate it. While the Carnegie Steel | 
pany has not definitely decided to reduce wages, | * 
putting itself in position to do so on January 1, *”’ 
if such action appears necessary. Unless there sh 
be considerable improvement in the steel business 
tween now and January 1, it is quite certain the 
pany will readjust to a lower basis the wages © 
nage men and probably of day labor as well. 
some time the Carnegie Steel Company has beer 
ing about $2 per day for common labor, and rot 
claimed that at some manufacturing plants In the 
burgh and Valley districts such labor is paid as °°" © 
$1.60 per day. The posting of this notice shows ‘ -_ os 
the very serious depression existing in the steel trade 
and emphasizes the fact that the immediate ou 
not encouraging. 
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The Machinery Markets 


y but steady improvement continues in several manufacturing and selling districts and the 
are that it will grow with a more complete realization of the effects certain to follow the 
is country by foreign governments of orders for goods to the value of many millions of 
ese goods, of course, include many varieties, but it must not be overlooked that machinery 
the manufacture of all of them. 


Purchases of machine tools by companies which must in- 
r production facilities to fill foreign orders in the specified time are noted in New York. 
September showed a better volume of sales than did previous months, inquiries for one 

continue plentiful and the trade is optimistic. In Cleveland domestic business continues 
rders emanating from foreign arsenals are encouraging. Confidence is general in Cincin- 
because of some excellent export orders. Chicago lacks both domestic and foreign business. 
kee the slight improvement continues. Demand in the central South is a little stronger 
ham machinery dealers are marking time. The improved tone in St. Louis contin 
ok better despite disappointing developments in Mexico. The machinery trade 
the Pacific Northwest is quiet. New England reports that 
machinery business is improving. In some cases exports, 
war, are now going forward. 


les. Texas 
in San Fran 
exports are on the increase 
which were held up by the out 


\ 


New York oe en 


prepa I | é 
New York, October 7, 1914 to be erecté t Gloucester, N. J 
ies et there co t . 
‘ re I bl to dema is 
s ! terials w ! re needed 
Eur At first, stress w . 
\ ere or mu t S | 
fo large par 
I s wl rm s ! 
ss S ting or y ge 
s cases rders | é 
g £0 ts s] f ju le ‘ 
Ss inuta i! vv ties re I ' , : 
rease f order is to be filled 
whicl is undertake ! oe 
! s has place i order for 
! s been done by small-arm ae 
rel rl Bet Steel Con 
re L.uto t was referred 
t S more of thes , 
S I ! has pure 
ree d sm That the reg , 
g I gain cated | the 
h s e to 1 sent 
h we l up wi the 
pr e temporaril ' 
t I ‘ anal t 
£ é s r which tl 
hy n e 2 é 
I s hay bee 


s H | 
l I er at Ut! me 
Yar I n | 1 ludes repairs 
structior two Diesel engines . 
‘ewport News Shipbuilding & Dr P 
\ Yor Shipbuilding Compar 
dders wr the « struction of the tw ‘ 
) be built for the United States N New England 
pa! bid $7,115,000 for one ship ar 
00 for the other, and eact will BosTON, MASs., ( 14 
The most encouraging featu f the ma 
( 320 Fifth avenue, New York City, have chinery trade is the fact that xportatior I re or 
ntract for the construction of a can the increas Not onl ne lers for eq which have 
works of the Standard Oil Company, at to do with the manuf u r mat ! 
The new structure will be of reinforced n increased numbers, but shipments which wer ‘ up 
nd will cover a plot 145 x 380 ft It the outbreak of host vw p 7 1 1 
0 The plans were prepared privately iderable volume This pplies to n ind 
neers textile and other misce neous machiner 
, East River and One Hundred and Thirty- No doubt exists that the machinery | 8 mproving 
has leased the shipyard and shop Domestic orders aggregating not Sm re supple 
Ship Building Company, Tottenville, S. L, menting those which can be traced to , In 
stores, shops, compressed air plant, et fact, a new period has opened in respect to this branch of 
eneral shipbuilding repair work business American manufacturers who ! ‘ elied wp 
Melrose street, Brookive. X. ¥ a. European markets for some parts of their pre duct ar Ww 
three-story brick facto 50 x ompelled to depend upon other sources of suppl whict 
15 000 , means, in many cases, that either they or those from om 
? they will purchase hereafter must put in new hinery 
¥ has rejected bids for flood pumps Already some very 1 orders have been placed be ise of 
posal plant and will readvertise for bids 


this condition. One very large house manufacturing machine 


m will be built for Sheridan, N. Y., tools which has been exceedingly dull is 


now running 55 
hours a week in several departments. Scattered through New 
Alloys Mfg. Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., England is quite a good deal of this class of new business 


1 40 x 87 ft. addition to its plant The American & British Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
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is planning the erection of a building to be used in connec- completed arrangements to move to Elgin, a1 
tion with the manufacture of ordnance A part of the build- equipment in a factory now under constructio 
ing will be equipped as a machine shop S. Pardee, Little York, IL, is completing 

The Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, Ansonia, Conn., his garage, which will provide machine sho; 
has awarded the contract for a factory, most of the space of for whicl 1 number of tools are to be purcl 
which will be used for storage and as an erecting shop George Greer nd Earl Sperry, Aurora, 

The Connecticut Reformatory, Cheshire, C ,» Which w location in that city for a garage and n 
erect a building to be used for manufacturing purposes, states whicl small manufacturing business will 
that no definite decision has been reached as to the nature The Tangley Mfg. Company, Muscatins Ie 
of the products to be manufactured and therefore no idea turer of musical instruments, is erecting 
of the requirements for equipment can be given. both metal and wood-working equipment is t 

The Eagle Iron Foundry, Inc., Salem, Mass., states that Small and bench lathes with auxiliary factor 
the work of rebuilding its plant on Canal ‘street will begin be needed 
immediately, and the expectation is that the plant will be The Shorthill Steel & Iron Works, Des 
ready for business before the end of the ear The equi has been declared insolvent and B. Frank P: 
ment has been contracted for. ippointed receiver 

Cc. J. Bates & Son, Chester, C , nufacturers ol oI The Barry Mfg. Company, Muscatine, Iov 

steel specialties, state t the ’ need vel ttle turer of pearl button machinery, has let the 
new equipment for the building which is in process of co! three-story factory, 140 x 400 ft., to cost ab 
struction As soon as it is completed, probably by November It will be used for the manufacture of a patente 
the firm's factor New » N. J , on oyea wu The Perfection Spring Wheel Company, 
Chester treet, Indianapolis, Ind., recently incorporat 
The plans nd ations for I ixillary pumping facture a patented wheel, has equipped a factor 
station for the city ll River, Mass will be altered to install about $3000 of additional mact 

The City Directors, Salem, Mass., hav: warded $40,00( Weill is president and Max Cabel, vice-pres 
of water loan bonds Ankeny lowa, will receive bids until 8 

or a waterworks system to cost $12,000 


Chicago T. H. Berg, city clerk, Lincoln, Neb., 


intil 2 p. m., October 15, for water and light 


e! ae ehinery to cost about $15,000 











With the ex ption of one jull ror number of tools Talmage, Neb., will sell $9500 worth of elect 
on ‘ tr nterest, the rket is practicall tem bonds October 
king in prospective business whe e tools The West The Western Light & Power Company, Boul 
} re be r I € Ul ve ment of ar s ne ghting system 
ore n } s ess ( « ts ‘ siumy ut 
home. The railroads are bu e not ge The tools purchased 
number weeks ago |} he cag *& Western Indiar Mil k 
Railroad for its new shop re til n the hands of the liwaukee 
makers fot ck « shipping structions, but in ear MILWAUKEE, Wis., Octobe: 
release of this business is ticipated. Among the miscellan¢ The _ situatio continues to show slight imp: 
‘ quiries noted durir the wee is one for a nd 5 While conditions re far from being satisfactor 
hp.. 220-volt, alternating-current mot: i. 9-in. engine lathe every reason to believe that matters are graduall g 
60 to 70-hp utomatic steam engine 35-hp., 0-volt, bach The opinion that the European war must 
‘ting-current motor, ru ng at 12% r.p.m.. and a lf domestic business is already being borne out, althoug!l 
second-hal! shaper n smal wa) Trade extension promotion undertake 
The Crane Compa ( 5 f nuinge tl my ufacturers in all lines has resulted in a decide nere 
ijn ‘ ew p a rruptic i the past w juiries which should develop into some bus 
‘ 1 ts for tl ddit ] torv buildir chases continue to be for urgent and necessary re] 
a s os ng , 1 cost 2 n ann rather than the increase of facilities; and the 
a of new tool business that is being transacted shows 
The H Roos Foundry Cor = Ballou str earmarks of this condition An encouraging lo 
( ‘ } s hee ( t oundry bu i +} j ] ) 1 } y ) : ? 
: ie decided increase in building operations i 5 
I ( ; - tw : ounar Permits were issued in Milwaukee for 379 struct 
oo oP wae t $1,162,004, as compared with 333 permits ar 
The Fischer Fu ture Col ny, North May street $874,509 in September a year ago. For the prev 
Chicago, bout to erect a three-sto1 i tory, t x 100 ft live months permits showed a steady falling 
to cost $7501 September gain is looked upon as a good sigr 
H é & Knox, I tect South Dearborr treet provement apparent in all lines 
Chicago, } e completed |] ns f rage, 50 x 1 it i The American Woodworking Machine Comp 
erected t a cost of $12, ter, N. Y., has closed its branch plant at Green B 
The Ostrander-Seymour Company, $21 Stewart venue ind the equipment will be transferred to the n 
Cl go, has ha plans prepare oI one I two-stor hocheste! It is concentrating its production « 
tor to be erected on Shi nue, t Garfie boule ‘ trade conditions 


vari \ lL. Hanschel, Menomonie, Wis., has purcha 





Fp.c se, rchitect. ; le Gas Building, Chicag d will build a garage and repair shop to cost about $ 
s receiving tenders on the erectic of a one-story foundry, The Milwaukee Motorcycle Company, 834 Muskeg 
SO x 150 ft., to be erected at Hoopeston, Ill Milwaukee, which engaged in the manufacture of 

The Central Locomotive & Car Works, Chica les several months ago, has filed a voluntary pet 
Ill., which recently resumed operations on the inkruptcy Liabilities are $7802 and assets $30,7 
1. large orde1 or car repairs, has received ar The plant of the United Refrigerator & Ics 
order f 0 freight cars from the Erie ] 1 Company, Kenosha, Wis., will continue to oper 

The Johnson-Meier Company, Chicago, 1! been organized creditors have agreed upon a plan of finance to 
with a capital of $30,000 Rus engage in the manufacture of situation brought on by the suspension of the Cor 
specialized metal products The ncorporators re Edward & Savings Bank, of Racine, Wis. The bank w 


Johnson, Charle A. Meier and William P. Thorntor hortly and the condition of a number of import 


} 


istries ffected bv its suspension will be relieve 


The Peori Hydrau Pump Company, Peoria, IIL, has 

been incorporated witl capital stock of $20,000 by O. N erious effect. 

Robertson, E. F. Crehore and C. W. H ind will equiy The Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich., has 

to manufacture pumps ew factory at 576-578 Clinton street, erected by t eorg 
Sn Dems Back. Come - Champaien. Til, capitaiiced f Meyer Mfg Compar y. manufacturer of boilers 

at $700,000, has filed a petitior n involuntary bankruptcy, inery, Milwaukee, for. its Milwaukee assemblit 5 

ind G. W. Cushman hi: beer ppointed receiver s also leased the Hickman-Lauson-Diener garagt 

143 Eighth street for the sales and service brat s 

Construction is to begin at once upon a blacksmith shop jished in Milwaukee, October 1. A. W. L. Gilpin is manage? 


for the State Hospital at Kankakee Plans are in the hands 


of Frank D. Whipp, superintendent, Springfield, Il The General Appliance Company, Marinette, V be 


filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy and schedules 45% 
The City Council, Fairfield Ill., is planning to id a t $22,997 and liabilities at $36,569. 
renerator t« he municipal electr lan 1 : . . ; , t 
generator to the inicipa ctric p The Horicon Truck Company, Horicon, Wis., ©@P 
The Craycraft Leich Electr 1 Company, Genoa, Ill has $100,000, has been incorporated to manufacture mot 
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ehicles The corporators are Mackey 
RB. H. Tallmadge and John A. Dietrich, 


ready to announce its plans 


ition to the plant of the John Hoberg 
reen Bay, Wis., re being prepared by 
; chitects, Green Bay The building 
ft three stories, of reinforced oncrete 


Frank H. Hoberg is president 
Arthur O. Wagner, Prairie du Sac 
rtnership under the style of Kessle1 


buil i garage and repair shop to « t 





ers Automobile Company, Manitowo 
on a garage nd repair shop, 70 x 
nforced concrete 
Coal Company has decided to erect 
electrically operated coal dock wit 
000 to 30,000 tons 
Company, Stever Point, Wis., manu 
il ippliances, steel tire straps, ete 
ect n ddition next spring a! 
ra) + oining its present p t 
he reased by $ ( 
tomobile dé I Sawyer, Wis I 
re] é their gral destrov ec l f 


re fairly plentiful regarding orders placed 
ng fer machinery needed by American 

» have taken orders for foreign war mate 
Ss Dusiness appears to have come to the 
b lilders in this immediate territory Some 
machines for arsenal purposes are coming 

the gregate ire not large Some new 


re pending Machine-tool builders gen 


ght volume of domestic business Drill 
r demand Forging machinery vel 


tions with builders show little changé 
is slightly more active Plants 


e parts and accessories are busier than they 








oe Some improvement is noted in the 
aT rs 
Machine & Forging Company, Cleveland, 
e capacity of its plant by the installation of 
ew |} mers and presses and some other 
estimates are now being prepared for ar 
One of the new large presses will 
reing ot lé pist« 8 
will receive bids October 14 for a cant 
vorks department and for superstructures 
on building and gate house for a new 
e contr ree low-lift steam tur 
r-driver pumps for which bids 
nt was l, and new bids will be 
Hinge Company, Cleveland, is being org 
| stock of $500,000 to place on the marl 
ges for various purposes. An office has bee 
Rockefeller Building, in charge of H. W. P 
ur plans the erection of plant in this 
perative Tire & Rubber Company, New 
which Leslie Dunn is president, is me 
the Chamber of Commerce, Canton, Ohio, 
that city for the manufacture of automo 
otto! factory for the manufacture of 
Ifg. Company, Canton, Ohio, maker of 1 
brick factory 


p Boiler Works and the Canton Welding Con 
Ohio, have been consolidated under the name 





Welding & Boiler Company, with a capital 
The incorporators are J. S. Kiddey, J. W 
Weidmaier, and others 
Herrick Company, Toledo, Ohio, has been in- 
take over the business that has been conducted 
me for a number of years at Jackson, Mich 
plant to Toledo and place on the market a 
il tool rack and a new line of tool brackets 


for use hardware stores F. A. Hert s president lhe 
present headquarters are 1429 Twenty-second street, 7 

Ss. A. K director <« WW 
Ww receive I 8 intil Oo ( i 
motor-driver centr if pur ‘ 

Ke r oO ‘ S6 N : : . 
vaterworks ~ ! ’ 


rene ] t t) ‘ 
Cir , t y } + } 
oO ] he \ } ' . 
istome t) } 
é t < 
VOT ‘ 
I er t 
‘ . » bus 
st w tw } 


Worl S progres ? Y or ‘ thy 
cit ti Locomotive & C Wor ( t } t t 


recently destroved t firs It probal r 


temt ‘ Adition ¢ t} ’ 1 
Che Rel ‘ Engi ( t I Natior 
Bank Building, Cincinnat pr n electri 
geht Y l waterworks nt t | ( Ont 
The M K SS} ( ( nr 
le I ( t pl n t } ! 
lovees t t I c 


et imber ' ‘ 
The Forest B & Com] 
‘ 4 
AY ’ a } ; ' litvere 
: ) for ti my x ? 
Springfield, ‘ H. Mal } 
t ssior 
. 
I ' ! p e¢ ( nr t 
is til October re} 
ver! Pg one x ope I 
Oo} 
Wheel 
‘ ' “ ' Octol ‘ 
WH , W 
| ribble. Glas w, W. I the establish 
r t eneer I Ste y ‘ 7 ed 
I Bie Eagle Mining ‘ I ( i ) \ s it 
t irket It hoisting equlj 
he Mari Products C« pa I int, W Va., 
t equip! rt for r facture of ‘ 
rear d soft rinks } R. Br manager 
The Logan Count} Licht & , , newar 
W. Va will build a power plant ! vater-tubse 
boilers, two »00-kw. turbines, pur nee er et A 


W. Va., has purchased additional ground and will enlarge 
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Detroit 


Detroit, Micu., October 5, 1914 


September showed a better volume of sales in the local 
machine-tool market than has been experienced for a number 
of months, although business continued considerably less than 
normal. The week, however, has found the market 
somewhat depressed and there has been a falling of: in the 
number of sales. Inquiries have continued to be fairly plenti 
ful but are mostly for one 
ment of 
working 
spirit of 


past 


or two tools or for special equip 
Industrial 
trades are 


metal 
there is 


various kinds conditions in the 
allied 


cheerfulness among 


and unchanged, but 
which has been 


Makers of 


manufacturers 


conspicuously lacking during the summer auto 


mobile accessories generally ire busy New construction 
work is light and of little interest to the trade 

The John Johnson Compar Detroit, manufacturer o 
tents, awnings, etc., is erecting three-story addition to its 
plant, containing about 6000 sq. ft. of Noor space Some new 
machinery will be installed 

The Berry Automobile Pump Company, Detroit, has bee: 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by Henry J 
Berry, William W. Gunn and Charles Redder The new 
company, which will engage in the manufacture ¢ pumps 
and other devices, has already secured factory quarters 

The Detroit Gear & Machine Company, Detroit, is en 
larging its manufacturing facilities by the erection of a one 
story addition to its plant 

The Wagner Resilient Wheel & Tire Con pany, Detroit 
has been incorporated with $500,000 capital stock by Willian 
F. Wagner, A. C. Baird, T. E. Russell, and others, to manu 


facture and deal in vehicle 
The Palmer Bee 


mission and conveying machinery, 


wheels, tires and accessories 


Company, Detroit, dealer in power trans 


will erect a warehouse at 


Cameron avenue and Grand boulevard 


The Ellis Engine Company, Detroit, has acquired a new 


factory, 90 x 110 ft., two stories, at Grand boulevard ana 
Oakland avenue It will be equipped with modern ma 
chinery 

The Puritan Machine Company, Detroit, machinist, is 
erecting an addition to its plant It reports a good volume 


of business 

The 
a building permit covering the 
and garage, 245 x 247 ft., to cost 

The Mfg 
corporated capital and 
in the manufacture of shock absorbers and other 


Detroit Creamery Company, Detroit, has taken out 


erection of two-story stable 


$118,000 


Rob Roy Company, Detroit, has been in 


with a stock of 


will 


$20,000 engage 


automobile 
accessories 


The Joy-Stoffer Mfg. Company, Muskegon, Mich., has a 
quired a factory and will engage in the manufacture of sash. 
doors refrigerators Frank A. Joy Albert 


are the principal stockholders 


and and Stoffer 


F. S. Sherman, Hastings, Mich., is president of a com 
pany which has been organized to manufacture electric clean 


ing machines It is stated that a 
The Milk 


factory has been secured 
Helvetia 
will erect a milk 


Condensing Company, Helvetia, II 


condensery at Wayland, Mich., The plant 
will be 180 x 260 ft., one and two stories 
The Lyons Machine & Mfg. Company, Muskegon, Mich., 
has been adjudicated a bankrupt. Kirk E. Wicks, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is the referee in charge 
The Jackson Cover & Bag Company, Jackson, Mich., 
has been incorporated with $12,000 to engage in the manu 


facture of automobile covers 


The John W. 
the contract 


Ladd Company, Saginaw, Mich., has placed 


covering the erection of its proposed machine 
shop at a cost of $50,000 
The Central South 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., October 1914 


A slight improvement in business conditions is devs lopir 
and machinery men report a somewhat stronger 
The volume of business is still below normal for the 
Public being built by municipalities and 
stock companies in many communities, although this work is 
interfered 


demand 
season 


service plants are 


being with by the difficulty of marketing bond 
issues made for that purpose Plants of this kind are taking 
a good proportion of the power equipment being sold. Gaso 


line engines are movirg well to moving picture theaters in 
small towns, the engines being used in connection with dyna 
mos to generate electricity, needed in the operation of the 
machines. Automobile garages are also taking considerabk 
equipment. About the only machinery 
at present is that used in tobacco warehouses 


The Henry Vogt Machine 


special moving well 


Company, Louisville, reports the 
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1914 


demand for boilers and ice machines, its princip 


to be only fair, but enough business is ahead t +, 
plant running five and a half days a week, whic} 
the average for metal-working plants in this territ 

The Benzole Garment Cleaning Company, Lou 
innounced plans for a new plant, which will be } 
spring Boilers, engine, generator motors and sper 
ment will be needed. C. P. Harding is president 

The Thoroughbred Film Company, Great Sout} 
ing, Louisville, is planning to establish a plant t 
ture motion picture films. 

The Louisville Soap Company, Louisville, which 
erect a large addition to its factory, has announc: 
plans have been dropped for the present. 

The Harrodsburg Ice & Produce Company, 
burg, Ky., will build an addition to its plant and w 3 
the capacity of its ice-making equipment 20 tons 
tional boiler will be needed. W. N Brown, Jr., is 

W. E. Rogers and W. O. Nelson, Guthrie, Ky 
zing company to build a water system 

T. W. Minton & Son, Barbourville, Ky., manu 
vehicles stock and handles, are in the market for 
ind hand-feed ripsaws, swing or inverted cut-off 
other special machinery Steam power will be used 

The Dark Tobacco Company, Richmond, Va., w 
building for storing and prizing tobacco at Bowl 
Ky Steam power machinery, presses, etc., will be r: 

The Elizabethtown Heating Company, Elizabetht . 
has been incorporated with $1500 capital sto« 
Montgomery and others. 

The plant of the Garden City Tablet Compar | 
Ind., was recently destroyed by fire with a loss of $ 
The plant of the Elkhart Paper Company, adjoir 
slightly damaged also. 

The planing mill and furniture factory operated 
Walker, Rogersville, Tenn., was burned recently wit! 
of $10,000 Plans for rebuilding are now being cor lered 


The Atlas Garage & Machine Company, Memphis, Tenn., 
reported, is equipping a repair shop, is ir 
14-in. by 


in addition to a small gear 


which, as recently 
8-ft. American quick change lathe 


cutter. Address J. C. Scott, the 


the market for a 


manager 
Andrew Burns, Tenn., are planning the 


a hoop mill, and will need steam power and 


John and Dotson, 
establishment of 


special machinery 


Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 


October 5, 1914 
standstill 


is at a 
that quarter, ex 


business of the South 


taking 


The lumber 


practically no trading is place in 


cept for machinery for the rebuilding of several burned 
plants, principally in Florida Machine tools for mining 
and foundry purposes are selling fairly well Machinery 


dealers are simply marking time and hoping for a change 


Several houses have reduced working forces. 

The Dixie Pipe Company, Gadsden, Ala., has been ir 
corporated with a capital stock of $40,000 and will build a 
soil pipe factory Robert Campbell is president SB 

+) 


Carroll, F. B tay and J. M. Robinson are also among 


stockholders. 

Ala., has bee! 
to operate 
Doug 


The Opelika Oil Mill Company, Opelika, 
neorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 
oil mill and fertilizer factory. W. F. Hendmon, R. B 


lass and W. D. Hendmon are among the owners. 


John L. Ray, Gaylesville, Ala., is inviting bids for 
stallation of a hydroelectric plant for a town of 50 
habitants 

The City Delivery Company, Mobile, Ala., will establis! 


i 100-ton ice Oil-burning will be use 


Robert 


“.¢ 


cold-storage 


plant apparatus 
Holcombe is manager 
Ala., install a sn 


refrigeration. 


Jackson, Gilbertown, will 


plant for meat 
Fruitdale, Ala., 

hampers, boxes 
Withers nd 


The Fruitdale Veneering 
establish a plant for the manufacture of 
ind crates J. P. Niles, E. D. Jordan, H. §S 


principals. 


Company, 


others, are among the 


It is reported the Selma Spoke Company, Selma, Ala 


nstall machinery to manufacture buggy and 


mobile 


wagon, 
rims. 


The National Grate Bar Company, Birmingham, of w 


Lewis Miner is manager, plans to build a plant [or u 
manufacture of grate bars 

An an early date bids for construction work and jms 
chinery for the by-product ovens of the Chattanooga \ s& 


opened 


Coal Products Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., will be 








1914 


os 


awarded. The plant is to cost $450,000. The 
is expected to be 400 tons of coke, 4000 gal. 
11,000 Ib. of sulphate of ammonia. 


ern Refractory Company, Mission Ridge, Ga., 
orporated by W. L. Greely, 183 West 135th 
York: W. M. Barker, and others. They have 


the Southern Products Company and 
Barker in Chattanooga 


t of 
Mr 
erations 
Lumber Company, Wauchula, Fla., has been 
purchased plant be- 


te it will reside 


will rebuild a lately 
novelty works and a planing mill. W. F 
ent L. T. Wareing, W. E. Folsom, and 
the proprietors 
umber Company, Byronville, Ga., is estab 
it De Vaughan’'s station 
that the Anderson Lumber Company, 
others, are interested in the establish 


plant that will eventually cost $3,000,000 


bonds to be used to in 


plant. 


sold $2 of 


re the 


Fla., 


10.000 of 


»,U00 
waterworks 


has voted $35,000 of bonds for sewerage 


bonds for an electric lightin 


will sell $75,000 of waterworks plant ir 
on October 28 
Fla has voted $20,000 tf ds for mpt 


the iterworks 


Ww 


St. Louis 


r. Louis, Mo., October 5, 1! 


> = 
ool market has shown continued improve 
there has been no appreciable increase ir 
2 t i ess transacted, although the dealers continue 
heerful attitude and to express themselves 
turning point will come as soon as cottor 
to move in quantities in the territory 
S Louis This section has felt practically none 
1 reported from other cities as coming from 
: result of the war, but there are manufactures 
which will feel the effects of foreign demand 
particularly electrical machinery, sugar mill 
q while demands which are being made upo! 
lls in this area are likely to lead to some 
or milling equipment Collections are re 
tor 
rry, Mo., Drainage District, of which the Har 
ering Company, Peoria, Ill, is in charg will 
{S-in entrifugal pumps of maximum capacity 
‘ mir against a stati head of 14 ft., re 
nt October 24 
Koehler-Woodruff Auto Repair Company, St. Louis, 
orporated with a capital stock of $12,000 by 
Leslie Woodruff and H. J. Kroeger and will 
r plant for automobile work. 
Garage Company, Kansas City, Mo., has been 
with a capital stock of $18,000 by John Wurzer, 
ind Charles Mount, and will install equip 
repair work 
ter, Light & Transit Company, Carrollton, Mo., 
300-hp. water-tube boiler and other equip 
power house 
( s in the market for a 40-kw., 50-hp. low 
; or with kw. exciter Cc. E. Clark is city 
lo., Will install in its electric light and power 
p. boiler, one 100-kw. and one 150-kw. ger 
nected to engines W A. Trussell is su 
has voted to install an electric light and 
or should be addressed 
Electric Light & Power Company, Greer 
s for the installation of an aukxiliar 
t 
Mo.. Ww mprove ts electric light sit 
Eemers¢ s superintendent 
Kansas City, Mo., will receive bids until 
or constructing a water system for the 
River, Kar to cost about $25,000 
5 Co Rogers, Ark., have increased their 
000 to $1,000,000 to enlarge their canner 
oper tions 
Calico Rock, Ark., will install a cotton gir 
et for equipment 
s' Packing Company, Little Rock, Ark., has 


in connection with its plant 


Rock, Ark., 


ge ab ittoir 


Little 


Commerce, 
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plans under way for the establishment of a _ cottor l 
involving an investment of about $500,000 

John Dean and others have acquired the ottor ‘ i 
mill of the Empire Company, Guthrie, Okla and will re 
model it and increase the equipment 

Shattuck, Okla., will install one 1 ! ter om 
bustion oil engine in connection with its wat ur tri 
light plant. 

The Cosden Pipe I Comy Ok ‘ 
incorporated with a capital stock of $ 00 1 J. H. ¥ t 
M. S. Sanford and E. R. Perry, and will « i pipe | 
vith pumping st ons 


e necessary equipment 

Tl MecOsker Tory r & ( t | l 
Okla has é ir or “ ! g 
I S. D. MecOsker \ ‘ { y M ‘ 
Texas, Jol \\ ( : 
ture 1 ry 

The © he ( er \ cut 
Okl has be necor} t . . a 
by S Johnsor ‘ } na 
vill eq ' tome : ‘ 
> © ‘ 
t t t ‘ 
4 ‘ 4 ad ' 





. he f 1 t ' 
Mis 
Lhe ( We | r 
rted rpor ed, W the 
Meridi: & Me ! I hice ( } rs 
A plant r tl n 1 I ill 
be « sl Gree le, M ! J I 
Te 
lr} or of H I will 1 ‘ e } n 
ert 1 dischar tr ' lis i to 
0-hp. motor 
The Davis Wood Lumber Com; I mbe . has 
been incorporated witl Ll st ‘ 1 will 
establish mil 
The Export Oil ¢ ! ‘ which J. A 
Landry is manager “ Ll é€ it $ Th ) ‘ 5 
refiner it vondale, ne ding a pumpir { 
Al electric light ind power t will equit at 
Gibsland, La., under a franchise granted t H. M th 
The Shreveport Over nd Company Shre port . has 
been incorporated wit! ipit t f $ } WwW. H 
Johnson, J DD Youngblood nd I M H ad vill 
quip b me mil repair shop 
Texas 
AUSTIN, Texas, October 3, 1914 
Business conditions, especially the machinery ind tool ’ 
trade, show a good improvement over last week This is true 
not only of Texas but of the entire Southwest The eotton 
market situation is being gradually relieved and it is expected 
that prices of the staple will increase shortly The hopes for 
1 reopening of the machinery trade with Mex ) been 
dissipated by the new turn of events the 
The Farmers’ Gin Compar Fla ! wil t t cot 
ton gin 
J. Livingston & Co., electrical engineers, New York, have ’ 
opened offices in Houstor The capital stock is $50,001 
The Coleman Linter Company, Cole has be orga 
ized with capital stock of $25,000 to « I i turing 
bu ess Bb. W. C h is one of the proprietors 
The town trustees of Hagerman, N. M leve ga 
water supply for the proposed mur pa wo tem 
that is to be built Bonds the sum « Sif 1” have heen 
oted for the purpose 
Vi ery will be required for tl ma il ¢t ol 
t erectec n San Antor the | 
It is minced by James A. 1 : ow ' treet 
Ww S ten t by t e will j power 
nt ‘ ert tl gus e7 ctric 
t ait 
| i t { i - i so } s A ra t t or 
lit machiner wr the municiy wat plant to 
the Fults Iron Works. St. Louis, Ms f $44 lhe 
city of the pumping pl tw bn re ' 1,000 : 
gal. to 8,000,000 gal. per d 
The Jacksonville Grain & Comn ‘ J K- 
ie. will construct a flour mill, to } 
John Dean has purchased the oil mill of the Empire Seed 
Ooi M Compar Guthrie, Okl dw nest new m 
has chiner 
7 
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San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., September 29, 1914 
The machinery business remains very quiet Orders ir 
practically all lines are of a small and scattering nature but 
a gradual improvement is noted along some lines, reflectins 


either a healthy activity or an abnormal stimulation in 





ticular industries Those that have been espe ll accel 
erated so far re few, but the effect is broadening The 
manufacture of food products is in the strongest posit 
resulting in a steady call for canner equi} 1 sigr 
of expansion in the sugar indust eal voth her 
and in Hawaii The 1 ifacture s of pac oe 
cans, boxes nd barrels Ss 1 I | t though this 
has so far called for little 1 Vv eq m I ! e! 
trade is picking up, but is rather lver ffected by 
uncertain outlook ! regard to gricultul labor The 
Par ma Canal is great! t £ I f 
coast products, and is alreac bringing tangible esults 
broadening the m: et 

In the machine tool and sl y ! dt 
the smaller hops gener I busier t bes 

1 re buy 2 r Ww sn v M ! 
res ni repai s} ns ( be gz ope! t ough l t 

int Har larg t e } we I 

W e t t igure t on some n 
port project he I buye ! t Wood 
working machine ren Some rd 
are ap] ! f¢ mi ! there is not} 
like the activity « I M s of zg engine 
report r local trade vi siness Au ! 
New Ze nd and South Am«e ! é oo hape 

Harron, Rickard & McCone, San }! o, | ! ! 
order for i Niles bo! g mil r St I 
nd re delivering re | I ers ( Ca 
fort! 

The California Gear Works, Los Angeles, | beer P 
porated with a capital stock of 1,000 .. 3 es, I \ 
ind C. L. Gardner 

The Brisco Iron Works, Li! Cal., has St ( 
First National Bank of that ] 

Louis Ivers has bee t 
shop I s é Sali ( 

It s vorted tl t \ | \ ( 
par Bellows I Vt ‘ ! st 
warehouse in Oakland 

The California & Hawa Sugar C ny, San Frat 
cisco is mak ur ! ( ble t cal t 
plant at Crockett, C 

The Alameda Sug Com] Mi lian, Cal s making 
extensive improvements 

Charles L. J , proprietor of the Sant Ana Macl 
Works, Santa A C , iS putting ul] new shop bui 

Reclan tior I S t N Ver ( nl | 
contract with the Yub ( t tio Cc Mar 
I< {0-In. pump o i t } 
] banks,,.Morse & ¢ mot 

The pattern shop chit 1 off H D 
ton &.S« Lou re tl sti t ( sti 
by fire on the ! f Septe er 2 vitl S « I 
s not 

rhe ‘ © | ~ pro} t ) I 
macl or the ’ | rage 

Plans are about complet Shr Wheat Biscu 
Company's fact t Fourte Poplar streets, Oal 

The citv of San Francis has rded contr ts to t} 
George | Dow Pumping Engine C yal the Compressed 
Air Machine Cor ! ! the D e Pump Cec ipa for 
additions and Iterations to the 1 I pumpil stations 

tegarding recent rumor of large luml d wood 
working plant to b stalled Stockton, Cal., it Is learned 
that there s littl mmediate ect « t roject be £ 


The Pacific Northwest 


SEATTLE, WASH September 29, 1914 
Financial conditions in Seattle are good, and business 
men and bankers are optimist Buil gf operations are 
active A good demand for building materials « ill kinds 
is noted, and manufacturers of these lines report a busy 
season A brisk det nd tor re working machinery is 


general So far, however, no noticeabl large purchases of 
any kind have been reported, and dealers do not look for 
ward to any decided improvement until conditions are moré 
settled. Manufacturers and dealers of mining machinery in 
Seattle have received a fair bulk of business Several ship- 
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Jot Altmeter, 
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nd of machinery have been sent 


ments of this ki 


ecently 

The 
Lake Kapowsin, 
recently, with a 
nt of the 
Mitchem 


ol i 


ues H. L 


the 
was 


plant of Young & 
Wash., completely 
$75,000 A.C 


that it 


sawmill Johnsor 
destri 
loss of Young, Ta 
will 
Wash., 
plant at 
Mitchem is 
Iron Works, 
Railway 


company, states rebuild 


Brothers, Spokane, will 


beg 


brick packing Broadway 


president 
Portland, 
Building, Por 


Pacific Ore., has 
Exchange 
ct for the 

ch ne 
hop, 50 x 


t,~? x 2u it 


construction of a one-story 


shop, 60 x 320 ft., a and base 
100 ft., 
The 


including a 


one-story 
ind a one-story 
plans to 


10-ton 


structural 


company install moder 


1 lx 
er gradually, 


electric crane 
‘he International 


Portland 
$1 


Cement 
the 


Compar 


ho, will expend 50,000 in constructior 


ig, and installation of new machinery in its pla 
ssue ( $500,000 has been filed to cover this ar 
rovements to the plant 

The sawmill of the Eureka Lumber Comp 
Mont been burned, with a loss of more tl 





the machinery was destroyed Plans for 


re under w: 


The Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Compa 
Ore s having plans prepared for improvements 
A h will greatly enlarge its capacity. New 
I nstalled, and bids will be called soon 


The Pacific Power & Light 


work 


Astor 
on the er 
William H. G 
the 


Company, 
at 


$50,000 


ounces that it will start once 


power plant to cost about 


er, Astoria, will have charge of construct 


914 


The Evans Light Company, Malad, Idaho, will 

power plant Active construction will begin sox 

The Grant Smith Company, North Yakima, owne 
wood-working plant, has increased its capitaliz to 
$25,000, and will begin work on an additional reinforced cx 
rete mill building Some machinery will be require: 

The plant of the Adams-Coleman Lumber C ny, 
Entiat, Wash., was recently damaged by fire to the xtent 
of $45,000 Valuable machinery was destroyed 

Hammond & Fry, 722 fell street, Seattle, W s 

sawmill at one of their mines 

The Wood Livestock Company, Spencer, Idah v 
EF. J. Hagenbarth is president, has been granted I 

publi convenience and necessity and will g 
erection of an electric generating plant. 

Low bid for supplying the gantry crane for the § s 
Cove project, part of the port of Seattle improver 

ww under way, was submitted by the Shaw Electr 
Company, Muskegon, Mich., for $40,921, with an 

i of $38,590. Other bidders were the Brown Hoisting 
3 pany, $48,200, and the Toledo Bridge & Crane C 

The plant of the Doty Lumber & Shingle C 
Che s, Wash., was damaged by fire recently, wit Ss 

more than $30,000 in buildings and machinery 

WINNIPEG, MAN., October 

The Western Canada Cordage Company, Ltd., ‘ 
Alberta, has been incorporated with a capital §& 
$500,000 to manufacture cord, twine, etc. 

The new Medicine Hat, Alberta, plant of the May 
Milling Company is now completed and the machil 
be installed at once so as to have the plant ready for 0] 
tion by December 1, or in time to take care of part « 
ear’s crop 

The Western Canada Flour Mills, Ltd., has de 
enlarge the plant at Calgary, Alberta, and also to 
ind double the capacity of its oatmeal plant. \ 
steam power plant will be installed. The capacit 
flour mill will be increased from 400 to 1200 bbl. pe 

The North Alberta Lumber Company, Edmonton, A 
s contemplating the installation of a 1000-hp. gener 
power and lighting purposes. 

Plans are being prepared by engineers of the i) 
Shipbuilding, Drydock & Engineering Company, Car e 
Building, North Vancouver, B. C., for the erection of r 
unit to the company’s proposed plant on the nort! re 
Bids will be invited almost immediately. 

The Amalgamated Engineering Company, Victor 
will commence the construction of a shipbuilding 


plant 
company 


to cost $5,500,000. A 
by the 


dock 


the 


subsidy 


Dominion Government a short 


was er 


time gt 





—- 





Lumber Company, Blairmore, Alberta, 
cently making arrangements for the erection 
ost $200,000, announces that it has decided 


ter stand over until next year 


McArthur Lumber Company's plant at Winni 

damaged by fire to the extent of $125,000 
machinery was destroyed 

ers of Saanich, B. C., passed a by-law to 


a waterworks plant 


Eastern Canada 


TORONTO, ONT., October 3, 1914 
Gas & Fuel Company will soon commence 
w tT nt to be erected at Hamilton, Ont., at 


ns have been completed for the factory of the 


Machinery Company which will be erected 


Metal Products Company, Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., 


¢ 
rporate ‘ 


d with a capital stock of $100,000 by 
ock, Malcolm MacKenzie, Lloyd Lott, and 


t 


cture sheet metal goods, metal sidings, et 


Fuse & Mfg. Company has been incorporated 

capital stock of $15,000 to manufacture 
, dynamos and other electrical machinery, 
ppointed Walter G fartlet, Windsor, Ont., 


ers of Bedford, Que., have passed a by-law 
for extensions to the waterworks plant 
lled for the construction work next spring 
Pipe Line Company, Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., has 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000 by 
d, H. V. Otto, Norman L. LeSueur, and 
ifacture ind refine petroleum, etc., and to 


nery, incidental to the operations of the 


» Ltd., St Bonifice de Shawini 
4 s been incorporated with a capital stock of 
cture machinery, et 

ers of Peterboro, Ont., passed a by-law to 
or the construction of a sewage plant. 


; Board & Paper Mills, Hawkesbury, Ont., 
‘ nee the construction of a new mill 
be called by the Town Council, Fraserville, 
ember or January for additions to the power 
waterwheel, dynamos and motors to cost 
l is town clerk. 
Lumber Company, Ltd., Jacquet River, N. B., 
recently destroyed by fire, is building a new 
nery will be required 
e Lumber Company's mill at Conception, Qué 
troyed by fire 
Chamberlain, of the Grand Trunk Railway 
nnounced that his company has decided to 
largest drydocks in the country at Prince 
which a 20,000-ton battleship can be docked 
ted January 1 A complete shipbuilding 
ll swing shortly after the first of the 
mount of machinery will be used 
Government Purchases 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 5, 1914 
received by the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
Department, Washington, until October 27, 
one alternating current generator set with 
motor for Annapolis; schedule 7404, 10 pneu- 
bie for use on Hilles & Jones plate planer 
eumatic jacks suitable for use on Niles 
ner, all for Boston; schedule 7406, eight 
vertical simplex pumps and spare parts for 
Norfolk; until November 3, schedule 7407, 
ds complete with face plates and motor 
i center screws and one 25-in. open-back 
ng machine, all for Washington, D. C 
motor-driven cold-sawing machines for 
ile 7409, one universal double-arbor saw 
jaws and complete equipment, one 24 
jointer complete with equipment, one wood 
x 34-in. bed and two wood trimmers for 
bed 9 x 24-in., all for Philadelphia 
ster-general of the navy, Washington, will 


schedule 7291, class 1, for e- 
accessories for Brooklyn, and schedule 
for eight convertible type motor-driven fans 


alternate for the same f.o.b. works. 
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Bids were received by the Bureau of Supplies and A¢ 
oO ts, Navy Department, Washington, September! ’, 
supplies for the nav yards as follows 

Schedule i282 steam eng eering, ss “ Brook 
One set plate-bending rolis—Bid 1 $ S $ 
79. $691 nd $650: 89. $739.8 1 $9 : $ 
114. $92 116. $78 1 $79 EQ48 ¢ : 
$750 134 $82 14 : ) . 0 6 : 

Schedule 7294, ordnance iss 161, Washingtor vo 
lrop hammers—Bid 2, $4e i, § $ 
nits; 114, $1085, part 116, $4650 117, $ { $4854 
152, $1400, part, and $1360 rt; 154, $4 ! 

S5« units on iten 1, $1117 7 : 

Class 62, Washingt O x I 

600 11¢ $1580 and $ 6. 3 1 $148 ‘ 
Ss] 60 

Schedule } ‘ " t W gt yr 
iniversal shaping n hine I $ 9 
$1181.60, $1057 d $947.56 $ 8 $ $ 
14 $1070 Lf So30 { $9 { e4 

( Ss 64 Was p (ine “ Bid : 

SoO00 nal . i } . ‘ ] . . 4 

; ¢ ) » $9379.11 10. $1 is : 

I mes of the |! e! i the 1 I wl 
they are esignated é I ‘ 

Bid An n Saw M \ hinery \ 
Mac ery C*¢ pal l s & Spencer (¢ 
Berts & Ce ] Berlin \ I e Worl om ‘ 
& Co 24, I We 2 ss ( DD Wor 

Erie Found: Comy 1, Fr ( \ 
Fay & Ee Company 1, H Clar} & H 
ton Machine & Foundry ‘ pa , H & Jon 
pa ’ Kemp Ma Cor ur M r M 
we & Moore 114, N Bement-! ! pa f 
Nast Machiner Compalr 7, Nutter & Bar ‘ ! 
120, George 4. Ohl ¢ i, Pott & Jol te M 
chiner Company l Pre ie 1 & Sur ( | 
134, Joseph T. Ryerson & Sor 141, Springfield Machine 7 ! 
Company 144, Swind Mas ‘ Com] { Ww . 
Sellers & Co 152, Standard Milling Company 154, Toledo 
Machine & Tool Company 157, United Engraving & Found: 
Company 164, Vulear Eng eering Sal Company } 
Wil m White & Co LS6, » H. Stoll Comr 


The Harvester Decree Amended 


The decree of the United States District Court handed 
down last August ordering the dissolution of the In 
ternational Harvester Company under the Sherman 
anti-trust law was amended in a decision given at St. 
Paul October 3 by Judges Sanborn, Hook and Smith, 
the trial judges, which alters the decree so as not to 
apply to the foreign trade of the company and chang 
the original plan of dissolution. After the announce 
ment of the decision, counsel for the Harvester company 
gave notice of appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court from the dissolution decision of the court 
amended. 


a 


The first amendment made by the court orders the 
words “and with foreign nations” struck out wherever 
they appear in the decree, but the court distinctly 
reserves its power over the property and business of the 
company “so,far as lawful and necessary to effect 
dissolution of the combination.” 

The amendment regarding the plan of 


a 


f dissolution 
was first stipulated between the Attorney General of 
the United States and the attorneys for the defendants. 


The or ginal decree made it compulsory for the com 
pany to lay before the court a plan for the separation 
of the company’s business and assets into at least 
three separate corporations. Under the amendment 
the specific number three is eliminated and the plan 


to be drawn is to provide for division of the 


company’ 


interests “in such manner and into such number of 
parts of separate and distinct ownership as may be 
necessary to restore competitive conditions and bring 
about a new situation in harmony with law.” 


The Canton Sheet Steel Company, Canton, Ohio, is 
making a number of improvements to its plant, which 
will increase its capacity about 50 per cent. A struc- 
tural steel addition to its galvanizing department, 70 x 
129 ft., is being erected and also a structural steel fire- 
proof warehouse. The company will be able to carry 
a much larger stock so as to make more prompt deliver- 
ies to the trade 








Trade Publications 


Machinery Guards.—L. F. Grammes & Sons, Allentow 
Pa Pamphlet Lists a number of different types of safe 
guards for punch presses, shaping and jointing machines and 
circular saws All of the different forms of guards re illus 
trated and briefly described wit t s of the fferer z 
in which they can be s lj lé rhe I or the \ 
the shaping machines are ll designed for suspension from 
the ceiling Ar lustrated description of one of the guards 
for a circular saw appeared The Iron Age, M , 1914 
Drill Chucks.—Wahlstrom Tox Company, Carre 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y Folder Calls attention to an 
proved form of automatic chuck for drills in which it 
possible to insert or remove drill without stopping t 
spindle The special featur of the chuck are a simple 
mechanical constructi« nd ray t of operatior A W 
of the chuck which was illustrated in The Ir lige, May 
1914, presented with the main parts n 
Counters,.—C J Root Cor I I t ( ( t 
logue Illustratior nd descriptive matt ex] n the ise 
ol Vel x te ( iton { I 
I gre { { iustr 1 I } 1 
s} W ( t oO! } 
Se r wi nm the < a oO 2 } ! 
| n of t ! l é giv t ist 
( Ss oO tr v st ti re } rt 1 
+} } +} 
Temperature Control Device.—G ADI e Sale 
ol 0 AY 1209 Arch t » 2 ‘ I 
rt cireul Me ons the se of the Rol ts! t I 
| oO Y vit} l af l CES } rode? 
nd direct-heated japanr ovens Ir f the ! l 
VIEW re zg n of the d ‘ Ss applied, t h witl ‘ 
grammati wil A brief description « th ( tl 
lve d the w which it is ins ed 1d é 
Steam Pumps.—Columbus Steam Pump Works ‘¢ I 
Col Ohi Cat Describe te 
number of different types f steam pumps nd pumping n 
chinery, which I ides ng nder . double-acting light 
ne he ’ I ] pump 
cw Ss omt mn i pu I t t 
I t eed 1 I i cely After the t 
' ons } . D1 acs 
pecif tior n ti ‘ page A nu 
' ed f conve ‘ ’ 
Filter Presses.—D R. Sperry & (¢ Bat 
Pamphlet Presents illustrations and brief f ior ( 
line « filter pumps that are made in a number of diffe 


styles, a pair of facing pages being devoted to each In the 
descriptions, the outside dimensions of the plate ind the 
filtering area are given, together with maximum thickness < 
the cake and the working pressure employed A number of 
illustrations of different: types of plates and frames that « 
be used are presented, together with directions for setting 
ind piping the press and a partial list of users 

Iron Bars.—Slatington Rolling Mills, Slatingt I 
Folder Concerned with a line of iron bars that are n 
from a special puddle mixture n round, square ind flat 
shapes The various sizes of each kind of bar that are 
rolled are given, together wit] ecard of extras on the dif 
ferent sizes and shapes 

Magnetic Chucks.—Heald Machine Company, Worces 
ter, Mass Catalogue Describes the construction of mag 
etic chucks and their application for holding work in various 
machines. Illustrations of both the rotary and flat ty1 ‘ 
chucks are presented, together with views of then n use 
The special features of these chucks, w h w llustrate 
n The Iron Age, July 2, 1914, include a large, uniformly 4d 
tributed holding power and the ability to handle a Wide rangs 
of large and small work without changing the faceplaté 

Nut Lock.—United Nut Lo Compan Springfield, Mas 
Three circulars. Give illustrations and brief descript 
number of types of nut locks for various purposes 

Power Transmission Machinery.—Hill Clutch Con 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio Catalogue No. 11 Illustrates and 


describes a complete line of machinery 
for belt and rope drives, 
lings, hangers, floor 
lllustrations of the 
with dimension diagrams and tables in 
for laying out shafting and the horsepower that can be 
mitted by leather included, together 


tions for ordering clutch pulleys and couplings 


power transmission 


including shafting, bearings, coup 


stands, friction clutches and pulleys 
together 
Tables 


trans- 


various appliances are given, 


some cases 


belts are with 


sugges- 


Gas Producers.—Wellman- Seaver - Morgan 
Cleveland, Ohio. Catalogue Is not 
gasmaking, but sets forth the construction and advantages of 
the Hughes mechanical gas producer. After a brief introduc- 


tion the general construction and operation of the producer 


intended as a treatise on 


THE IRON AGE 


Company, 


October 


ire gone into at some length, the text being sup; 


umerous engravings of the parts of the producer z - 
plant in which 12 units are installed. } 
Metallic Packing.—Metallic Packing & Mfe pany 
Elyria, Ohio Catalogue G and folder. The first s oul 
the advantages of using a line of metallic packing steam 
nd gas engines, pumps, hydraulic presses ar com- 
ressor After a brief statement of these features 


number 


views of the different styles of packing that > sup- 
plied are presented with brief descriptions. The fo calls 
particular attention to the use of metallic packing on hy. 
draulic pumps to eliminate friction and shows its onstruc- 
o The special advantages claimed for these p NgZs are 
reduction in cost, due to long life of the packing ang the 
elimination of friction An illustrated descripti f this 
pump packing appeared in The Iron Age, November , 1912 
Pneumatic Tools.—Independent Pneumatic T Com- 
Thor Building, Chicago, Ill. Circular V. D ibes a 

of pneumatic tools which includes roller bearing piston 


ir drills; chipping, calking and flue beading hammer st 


7 

n 

—“ 
‘ 


bolt drivers, air hose, couplings, etc. There is com; ively 

ttle text the circular, the story being told chiefly b illus- 

trations of the different tools with descriptive capt The 
ngs of some of the tools show them in actu se 


L1mmonia Regenerator.—Vilter Mfg. Company, Milwan- 


ee, Wis Bulletin No. 23 Calls attention to a device for 
ceeping the ammonia in a refrigerating system in an anhy- 
us condition The construction, installation and operation 
the device are described at some length and the text is 
supplemented by a diagram showing the connections between 
t and the refrigerating system. The special advantages 


the 
and 


that 
impurities and 


the ammonia 
the 


regenerator are 
other 


med for is kept 
ree from oil maintenance of 


emperatures 


Steam Specialties.—W. D. Garrett 


Catalogue No. 20. 


& Co., 136 Liberty 


treet, New York City Lists an extensive 


e of steam specialties, which includes pump governors, ex- 
} ist heads, steam and hot water heaters, pressure and 
mper regulators, oil and steam separators and valves of 


various makes The catalogue is made up of a number of 
rate bulletins, each of which relates to one of the devices, 
h of the bulletins illustrations and brief descriptions of 
ces are presented, together with tables of dimensions 
I ties 


Friction Clatches and Cut-Off Couplings.—O. K. 
Machi Company, Columbia, Pa. Two folders, 
pertains to a line of clutches and couplings of the 
contains illustrations and dimension draw- 
with a table of specifications. These clutches 
for use in connection with lineshafts for the 
tarting and stopping of machines. The other embodies illus- 
trations, both assembled and taken apart, of a clutch pulley 

internal combustion engines, together with a table of the 


zes in which it 


( itch & nery 
Che first 
friction ft pe and 
gs, together 


re designed 


is made. 


Drilling Machines.—Francis Reed Company, 43 Ham- 
street, Worcester, Mass. Collection of loose leaf cir- 

Illustrate a line of drilling machines that ranges 
rom the small bench type up to multiple-spindle sensitive 
es with six spindles A separate circular is devoted to 
ch of the different styles of machines and contains an illus- 
brief condensed table of specifica- 


nond 


ilars 
Y chit 


tration, and 


description 


ons 
n 


Industrial Furnaces.—W. S. Rockwell Company, 50 
Church street, New York City. Card hanger. Calls attention 
to the service which this company is prepared to furnish in 
the proper furnaces and fuel for various 
ndustrial operations, the work including plant inspection and 
the devising of methods and means of working, the preparing 
the furnishing of complete industrial furnace 
equipment, using either coal, gas, coke or oil as fuel. The 
everse side of the card contains a comparative scale of the 
Fahrenheit and Centigrade thermometers, together with the 

nversion factors and a table of tempering and hardening 


the selection of 


and 


t ns 


heats 


Oxygen and Hydrogen Plants.—Compressed Gas Ma- 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y Pamphlet. Refers to the 
manufacture of oxygen and hydrogen in industrial plants 
where the gases are to be used by the Siirth or filter press 
system. The advantages of this system, which employs elec- 
trolysis of water for the production of gases are briefly 
touched upon, the text being supplemented by a number of 
illustrations of the used. 


chinery 


apparatus 


Vise Hold-Downs.—Ready Tool Company, Bridgeport, 
Circular Points out the advantages of using the 
ted-E shaping or milling machine vise hold-downs which con- 
of but three parts, a back, a finger and a con 

spring. Illustrations of the hold-down in use are given, 
together with a drawing showing the way in which the work 
is placed between the fingers and forced into position. 


Conn 


sists 








re oe 





